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GRACE, INCORPORATION, INHABITATION 


P. DE LETTER, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India 


MONG THE points of doctrine emphasized in the contemporary theol- 
A ogy of sanctifying grace, two themes are particularly prominent: 
the Christological character of grace, and the Trinitarian.' Our life 
of grace is nothing but the life of Christ in us, our life in Christo,’ 
since our sanctifying grace is our sharing in His capital grace, gratia 
capitis, the overflow into our souls of His own habitual grace.* In that 
manner we are sons in the Son, filii in Filio:* grace incorporates us in 
Christ, the Son of God incarnate. Simultaneously, and apparently as a 
consequence of our union with Christ, sanctifying grace places us in a 
new relationship to each of the three divine Persons in a way which, 
contemporary theology is inclined to say, goes beyond mere appropria- 
tion.’ Christian grace is essentially Trinitarian in structure by rela- 
tionships to the Persons which are not purely of the intentional order® 
but are objective and ontological, and which are distinct despite the 
oneness of the divine efficiency by which the Trinity produces created 


1 Cf. our article, “Sanctifying Grace and the Divine Indwelling,” TaEoLocicaL STUDIES 
14 (1953) 242-72; subsequent references will be abbreviated to “Divine Indwelling.” 
Cf. also our “Contemporary Theology of Grace,” Clergy Monthly 21 (1957) 288-97. 

?Cf., e.g., W. Grossouw, In Christus, Schets van een theologie van St. Paulus (Utrecht 
and Brussels, 1948). 

3 Sum. theol. 3, q. 8, a. 5. 

‘Cf. E. Mersch, “Filii in Filio,” Nouvelle revue théologique 65 (1938) 551-82, 681-702, 
809-30; or id., Theology of the Mystical Body, tr. C. Vollert (St. Louis, 1951) pp. 325-73; 
F. Malmberg, “(Onze Eenheid met den Godmensch in de Kerk,” Bijdragen der Neder- 
landsche Jezuieten 5 (1942) 168-204, 360-96; ibid. 6 (1943-45) 48-63, 246-67 (this section 
is of special importance) ; ibid. 8 (1947) 223-55. 

5 Cf. “Divine Indwelling,” pp. 244, 249, 261 f., 277 f. Further, F. Bourassa, “Présence 
de Dieu et union aux divines Personnes,” Sciences ecclésiastiques 6 (1954) 5-23, and “Réle 
personnel des Personnes et relations distinctes aux Personnes,” ibid. 7 (1955) 751-72. 
That St. Thomas did not go beyond appropriation and considered the just as adopted 
sons of the Trinity appears, for example, from F. Bourassa, “Adoptive Sonship: Our 
Union with the Divine Persons,’ THEoLocicat Stupies 13 (1952) 309-35; subsequent 
references will be abbreviated to “Adoptive Sonship.” 

* Even theologians who do not go beyond the appropriation theory hold special re- 
lations to the three Persons in the intentional order, relations of a moral and religious 
order which arise from our acts of faith, adoration, prayer, love; cf., e.g., P. Galtier, 
L’Habitation en nous des trois Personnes (Rome, 1950) pp. 130 f. 
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2 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


sanctifying grace, the one created foundation of this new relation of 
union with the Persons.’ 

The interdependence, however, of these two features of grace seems 
rarely to have been examined closely; yet both speculatively and 
practically it gives rise to real problems. Speculatively, it raises the 
question whether the Trinitarian structure of our grace, or the triune 
relationship to the Persons of the Trinity that results from grace, is 
so linked with its character of grace of Christ that it results from this 
as from its necessary prerequisite, in such manner than an economy 
of grace without Incarnation is not conceivable. Practically, it points 
to the difficulty experienced by not a few Christians who are aware 
of these two aspects of our life of grace, aware of the place that should 
be given, in the conscious living of the spiritual life, to Christ on the 
one hand and to the Blessed Trinity on the other. Accordingly, a study 
of the interrelation between our incorporation in Christ and the inhabi- 
tation of the Trinity should be rewarding. After recalling and explain- 
ing each of these two glories of divine grace, we shall endeavor to sketch 
an answer to both the speculative and the practical problem. 


OUR TRIUNE RELATION TO THE INDWELLING TRINITY 


For reasons that should become apparent presently, we begin with 
the explanation of our triune relation to the indwelling Trinity. 
On a former occasion we have pointed out the contemporary endeavor 
to propose a truly Trinitarian concept of grace, that is, one which 
reveals the structure of grace as essentially involving relationships to 
the three divine Persons, not merely of the intentional order, or re- 
sulting only from our conscious acts of prayer, adoration, love, and the 
like, but also objectively or antecedently to these acts and arising 
from the very essence of grace.* The reason for this endeavor is, no 
doubt, to be looked for in the return to the sources of revelation which 
is characteristic of the present-day theological revival. As Pére Prat 
wrote a number of years ago, “the common explanation which sees in 
the indwelling of the divine Persons only different degrees of appropria- 
tion, does not seem to harmonize sufficiently with the language of the 

7 Cf. “Divine Indwelling,” pp. 268 f. 

8 To say it at once: our incorporation in Christ will be explained differently by one who 
admits a triune relationship to the indwelling Trinity and by one who does not. Incorpora- 


tion as such does not involve but rather presupposes this triune relation. 
* Cf. supra n. 5. 
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GRACE, INCORPORATION, INHABITATION 3 


Fathers and the Scriptures.’ His remark has been echoed by many a 
theologian after him. And so we are told that “‘we are to admit rela- 
tions from person to Person which go beyond the nominalism of a pure 
appropriation, without however denying the oneness of the divine 
action in natural and supernatural creation.’ Even theologians who 
feel reluctant to part company with St. Thomas, or rather to go beyond 
his explicit teaching on the question, seek to give the Scholastic theory 
of appropriation a meaning that is not liable to this objection of 
nominalism.” 

Our present endeavor is an attempt at proposing a properly Trini- 
tarian concept of grace and establishing proper relations to the three 
divine Persons. This can be done, not a few theologians maintain, 
while fully respecting the traditional Catholic doctrine which is re- 
called by Pius XII in Mystici corporis* when he mentions the theologi- 
cal explanation of the divine indwelling: that the absolute distinction 
between Creator and creature persists undiminished also in our di- 
vinization through the divine inhabitation, and that every divine 
efficiency or production of reality ad extra is common to the three 
Persons.“ But within this Catholic context, a Trinitarian concept of 
grace supposes certain theological ideas about the essence of the 
supernatural or of grace which we have first to state before explaining 
the concept of a triune relationship. 


Presuppositions of a Trinitarian Concept of Grace 


The first and perhaps the most basic presupposition is the idea of a 
divine quasi-formal causality as the specific explanation of the essence 
of the supernatural. It would seem that only within the theological 
context of the self-communication of God by way of quasi-information 
or actuation can a Trinitarian concept of grace be held. A theology of 
the inhabitation which refuses as unacceptable this species of causality 
proper to the order of grace’® cannot consistently conceive of distinct 
relations to the three divine Persons. 

0 F, Prat, Theology of St. Paul, tr. J. L. Stoddard, 2 (London, 1927) 291. 

1G. Philips, in Marianum 14 (1952) 15. 

2 Cf. “Divine Indwelling,” pp. 255 f.; Bourassa, “Adoptive Sonship,”’ pp. 318 ff., 332 f. 

18 Cf. DB 2290. 

14 Cf. Bourassa, “Adoptive Sonship,”’ p. 309. 

15 Some Thomists do so; cf. our article, “Created Actuation by the Uncreated Act: 
Difficulties and Answers,” THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 18 (1957) 60; subsequent references 
will be abbreviated to “Difficulties and Answers.” 
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The reason for the last statement should not be hard to see. If every 
Catholic theologian must admit that the divine efficient causality is 
common to the three Persons,'* and if on the other hand God’s ex- 
emplary and final causality with regard to creatures is closely connected 
with or even measured by that efficient causality,” then it seems to 
follow logically that within the setting of such causality no proper or 
distinct relations to the Persons can arise. The divine action and the 
perfection that results from it in the creature, which should be the 
source and foundation of these relations, are of necessity common to the 
three Persons who produce them by virtue of the one divine essence or 
nature which they possess in common. Only by appropriation can they 
be attributed to one Person in preference to another.'* Accordingly, if 
grace and the relationship between the soul and God that results from 
it are said to rest only with the divine efficient causality, together with 
the exemplary and final causality that goes with it, then a Trinitarian 
concept of grace would seem to be excluded a priori. If, however, the 
order of grace consists essentially in God’s self-communication to His 
creature by way of actuation or immediate union in the order of formal 
causality” (this causality of course being not that of a form but only of 
an act, and in fact of the pure Act), then a different relationship than 
that which unites to the Trinity as one is not inconceivable. 

Theologians who hold this quasi-formal causality agree that it is 
necessarily attended by an efficient causality, namely, by the produc- 
tion of a new reality in the creature to whom the divine Act unites 
Himself ;?° and this production ad extra is, according to the above- 
mentioned principle, common to the three Persons, as is the exemplary 
and the final causality inseparable from and commensurate with that 
efficiency. We have here a first reason why our relationship to the 
Trinity through grace should be called triune and not simply threefold 

16 Cf. Pius XII, Mystici corporis (DB 2290). 

17 Cf. St. Thomas’ principle, “agens agendo communicat formam suam”’ (for its appli- 
cation to the gratia capitis, cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 8. a. 5), which shows the connection between 
efficient and exemplary causality. 

18 Cf. Bourassa, “Adoptive Sonship.”’ 


1 This is the basic idea of Fr. de la Taille; cf. “Difficulties and Answers,” pp. 61, 74. 
2 Cf. ibid., pp. 64 f. 
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GRACE, INCORPORATION, INHABITATION 5 


or three distinct relations.”' But, it is important to note, this efficiency 
is not the reason and cause of the supernaturalness of grace” to the 
extent namely that it is of the same order as the divine efficiency in the 
order of creation or of nature. It differs, however, from the natural 
divine efficiency in its being inseparably linked with a self-donation of 
God as Act of the creature, in such a manner as to be subordinate and 
secondary to this. The only reason for its existence is that without it the 
actuation or quasi-information of the creature by the divine Act would 
not be real but only nominal. 

It is not surprising that theology has appealed to this quasi-formal 
causality as the explanation of what is specific to the order of grace. 
Both the indications of Scripture and tradition, which speak of our 
divinization and union with God through grace in such a manner as to 
say that these are not found outside the reign of grace,* and the com- 
mon teaching about the order of creation or of nature, which is defined 
by the threefold causality mentioned above and to which the order of 
grace is irreducible, are of a nature to suggest a causality specifically 
proper to the supernatural. The data from the fonts of revelation, no 
doubt, are of themselves insufficient to require quasi-formal causality 
as the only plausible explanation of the order of grace. A theology of 
the inhabitation which finds no room for this concept of causality 
claims also to offer a satisfactory explanation of the sayings of Scripture 
and tradition.“ Yet revelation insinuates a discontinuity and disparity 
between the order of grace and that of nature, or between the divine 
and the human, such as to constitute a gulf which God alone can and 
did bridge. And common theological doctrine, interpreting that teach- 
ing of revelation, understands the transcendence of grace with regard 

21 By using the word “triune,’’ we intend to convey the idea that we have here not three 
distinct relations to three distinct and independent terms, but that these three terms are 
one triune Act, having in common one and the same essence or nature and so also one 
action which originates the foundation of this triune relationship. 

* This is stressed by de la Taille; cf. “Difficulties and Answers,” pp. 65 f. 

% Cf., e.g., Jn 14:23 or Rom 8:9; also the teaching of the Greek Fathers on our diviniza- 
tion through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, e.g., St. Athanasius, Epist. ad Serapionem 
1, 24 (PG 26, 585). 

*¢ All that such an explanation affirms of the supernatural order of grace holds good 


for the aspect of production of grace or of the divine efficient causality. But it is incom- 
plete, because it leaves out the aspect of union (which belongs to the quasi-formal causality). 
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to nature in such a manner that nature is in no way a beginning of 
grace,”® despite a real sort of continuity with grace expressed in the 
natural desire of, or at least its inherent obediential potency to, the 
supernatural. These two teachings naturally suggest that we seek a 
concept of the supernatural which derives from a proper and specific 
causality of its own. 

The order of creation or of nature is constituted by its dependence 
on God as on its efficient, exemplary, and final cause. The order of 
grace, irreducibly distinct from that of nature, should therefore be 
linked to God by some other kind of causality. Revelation suggests 
that the economy of grace consists essentially in the self-gift of God to 
His creature with a view to divinizing it or to attracting and raising it to 
His own level, namely, to a share in the divine nature.?* This divinizing 
self-communication of the pure Act is conceivable after the pattern of 
formal causality, in which an act unites itself to a potency—the essen- 
tial and all-important difference from ordinary formal causality being 
in this case that the uncreated Act, uniting Himself to the obediential 
potency of the creature, in no way informs it, or inheres in it after the 
manner of a form, but only terminates the relation of union by which 
the creature is really united to Him.” He is not and cannot be more 
than the quasi-form of the creature.” 

The idea of a divine quasi-formal causality is, no doubt, new in the 
Scholastic system of causes. It is not found in the theory of causes by 
which philosophy explains the dependence of creation on the first 
cause. This, however, is not surprising. Rather, if the order of grace 
really surpasses the order of nature in the manner in which the divine 
transcends the human, then we should expect that new concepts are 
needed in an attempt to express the intelligibility of the supernatural 
order. The opposite would be a cause of surprise. If theology succeeded 
in drawing an intelligible picture of the order of grace by using ex- 
clusively the same concepts in which philosophy expresses its mental 
image of the order of nature, then, one would think, it might well be 
that the discontinuity of the two orders of reality, which all agree in 

25 Cf. Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 24, a. 3, ad 2m. 

* Cf. 2 Pt 1:3 f., and the Greek theopoiésis or thedsis; e.g., Ps.-Dionysius, De ecclesiastica 
hierarchia 1, 3 (PG 3, 373). 

For further explanation we may refer to “Difficulties and Answers,” pp. 62 ff. 


% As noted in “Difficulties and Answers,” p. 63, note 13, de la Taille did not use the 
expression ‘“‘quasi-form”; Fr. K. Rahner does. 
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GRACE, INCORPORATION, INHABITATION 7 


affirming, is more nominal than real.” Moreover, we may see a con- 
firmation of this need of new concepts in the way in which theologians 
who repudiate the idea of quasi-formal causality explain the divine 
inhabitation by efficient and exemplary causality. They generally and 
rightly qualify this causality with the adjective “special.” The produc- 
tion of sanctifying grace is a divine efficiency of a special sort; the 
similarity with God produced in the soul by grace is a special similitude, 
different from that which obtains in the order of nature between the 
Creator and creatures.*® This qualification covers exactly what the 
concept of quasi-formal causality wishes to express. 

If the above considerations are right, then it appears that as long 
as one endeavors to express the divine causality in the order of grace 
by the same concepts which formulate that causality in the order of 
nature, the door remains closed to a Trinitarian concept of grace. Just 
as in the order of creation no other relationship of the creature to the 
Creator exists except as to one God, so also our relation of union with 
God in the order of grace will refer us to Him as He is one, not as He 
is triune.*! 

But then, if it is true to say that the idea of divine quasi-formal 
causality with regard to creatures is absent from common Scholastic 
tradition, particularly from St. Thomas, we must expect to find there 
no other explanation of our relationships with God through grace than 
by appropriation. In fact, according to the nearly common opinion, 
it is so. There can be no question there of proper relations to the three 
divine Persons.** And so, what ancient Scholastics, and in particular 
St. Thomas, say about the image of the Trinity in the souls of the 
justified has to be understood in the sense of appropriation, no less than 
the image of the Trinity reflected in the very nature of the spiritual 
creature. It would be vain to try to explain these texts in the sense of a 

*” Even by saying that these concepts, applied to supernatural realities, are used in an 
analogical sense (according to a partly different meaning), it would not be clear that the 
difference implied is one of kind and not only of degree. 

30 When this qualification “special,” added to efficient or exemplary causality, is meant 
to express a difference in kind and not only in degree, then it tacitly introduces what is 
explicitated by the idea of quasi-formal causality. 

31 Tt may not be superfluous to note that, when Scholastics say that the Trinity effects 
the order of creation and that there is a vestige of an image of the three Persons in the 
creatures, they do not intend to say anything which goes beyond appropriation; nor do 


they intend more with regard to the order of grace. 
® Cf. Bourassa, “Adoptive Sonship.” 
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properly Trinitarian concept of grace.** This would be all the more 
vain if, as a number of Thomists say, the notion of quasi-formal caus- 
ality is alien to Thomism and foreign to St. Thomas’ theology—an 
opinion, however, which a number of theologians today are reluctant 
to accept. In any case, the explicit teaching of St. Thomas on the 
inhabitation cannot be understood, even when at its face value it 
proposes a Trinitarian concept of grace, except in the sense of appro- 
priation. Only those who agree that the philosophico-theological 
principles of St. Thomas about act and potency allow an application 
and extension to a new kind of causality which he himself did not 
explicitly envisage, are entitled to look for a deeper meaning of the 
theory of appropriation. They may detect in it a level which, despite 
appearances to the contrary as far as verbal formulation goes, allows 
proper and distinct relations to the Persons.™ 

A second presupposition to a Trinitarian concept of grace, a sequel 
to the first, is the essentially relative character of grace. Sanctifying 
grace is no doubt a quality, perfection, form, or habitus which inheres 
in the soul, but it is not only that. Itis a created and accidental 
perfection which involves a transcendental or essential relation to the 
indwelling God.** Sanctifying grace, while it perfects the soul and is an 
accidental manner of being of the soul, is of its essence the foundation 
of our union with the uncreated Grace, that is, with God as uncreated 
Gift to the soul, or as communicating or giving Himself in the manner 
of a quasi-form or Act. It is a perfection of the soul which results from 
the actual self-communication of Ged as from an efficient causality 
which, as hinted above, is not isolated or primary but only secondary 
and subordinate to the quasi-formal causality operative in God’s 
self-gift to the soul.** 

3 Cf., however, the attempt of W. J. Hill, O.P., Proper Relations to the Indwelling Trinity 
(Washington, D.C., n.d.), who, while excluding quasi-formal causality, detects proper 
relations by exemplary and final causality. Actually, nothing more than appropriation 
seems to be meant in the texts of St. Thomas. _ 

* Cf. the studies on appropriation mentioned in “Divine Indwelling,” pp. 255 f. 

36 Cf. G. de Broglie, De gratia (unpublished manuscript) p. 139, who says that grace is 
also “relatio transcendentalis ad Deum ut actuantem nos.” 

36 The same idea of the essentially relative character of grace was expressed long ago, 
e.g., by Lessius, De perfectionibus divinis 12, 11, no. 76, who called grace “‘vinculum Spiritus 
Sancti”; or more recently by Waffelaert, in Collationes Brugenses 15 (1910) 626, who says 
it is “causa dispositiva ad habendam Gratiam Increatam’’; or, and independently of de la 


Taille, by Mersch, in Nouvelle revue théologique 64 (1937) 816, who defines grace as an 
“entity of union.” 
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GRACE, INCORPORATION, INHABITATION 9 


This relative character of grace differs essentially and specifically 
from the relative character of all created reality.” Every finite and 
created being, though it is an absolute reality, whether substantial or 
accidental, is of its very nature immediately dependent on, or in an 
immediate union of dependence with, its cause of being (and not only 
of becoming), which is God. This causality of God in the order of 
creation, as mentioned already, is threefold: efficient, exemplary, and 
final. The immediateness of the creature’s union with the Creator, 
actually given in His efficient causality (we may leave aside now the 
exemplary and final causality), is expressed in the reality of the 
divine immanence in creatures. This immanence or omnipresence, 
however, for all its being without any intermediary, is not a self-gift 
of God to the creature; it is only the causality of God (and God is 
where He acts) producing the creatures, or giving them existence, or 
as it were giving the creatures to themselves. Here the act which unites 
itself to the potency of the creature is not the uncreated Act, but the 
finite and created esse and form which determine the creature to its 
specific degree of being. Accordingly, what is specific to the union of 
grace is not merely the immediateness of that union but the manner 
in which this union terminates in God as in the creature’s quasi-form 
or Act. This is expressed by saying that by grace we are united with 
God as He is in Himself, and not merely (as is the case with exemplary 
causality) as He is manifested ad extra, the created image of Him 
produced in the creature being (in the line of formal causality) the 
intermediary of the creature’s dependence on Him as exemplary cause. 

As a consequence of this relative character, sanctifying grace pre- 
sents of necessity two distinct, though inseparable, aspects.* As a 
quality or habitus which perfects and inheres in the soul, it is produced 
by God by way of efficient causality, and therefore by the three Persons 
as one efficient cause. As foundation of a relation of union with God 
as quasi-form of the soul, it unites us to the indwelling Trinity. This 
unitive aspect is not of the order of efficient causality. Union as such 
means only a relation, not a perfection which is produced. Union only 

37 The indwelling of God through grace differs from His omnipresence, all theologians 
agree in saying. We point here to the nature of this difference between the two kinds of 
immediate presence: it lies in the different order of causality, efficient or quasi-formal. 

% It would seem that it is because the Scholastic explanation generally neglects one of 


these two aspects (that of union) that it cannot have a properly Trinitarian concept of 
grace (except by appropriation). 
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calls for a term to terminate its relation, not for a cause to produce it. 
In a union with God in Himself, or with God as quasi-form, the term of 
the relation is God in Himself, who is three Persons. Since terminating a 
relation is not efficient causality but belongs reductively to the order 
of formal causality, there is nothing against saying that it refers us to 
the Persons as Three. 

This consideration shows that the definite awareness of this twofold 
aspect of grace is an indispensable condition of a Trinitarian concept 
of grace. If one considers grace exclusively as a perfection produced in 
the soul by God, and neglects its relative or unitive character, then 
there can result from it no other relationship with God than the rela- 
tion of dependence on the one efficient cause. In fact, the reason given 
in St. Thomas and in common Scholastic teaching for saying that 
grace is Trinitarian only in the sense of appropriation, is that the 
production of sanctifying grace regards God as one cause and not as 
three distinct Persons.” 

The third presupposition to a Trinitarian concept of grace (actually 
only a different manner of envisaging the second, namely, considering 
the absolute and relative aspects of grace no longer statically but 
dynamically) is that one conceives the divine inhabitation or the work 
of our sanctification not merely as an action of God ad extra, but se- 
cundum quid ad intra. 

Why this is required and what it exactly means should not be 
difficult to grasp after what was said above. If our sanctification and 
the divine indwelling were merely an opus Dei ad extra, on a par with 
His creative causality in the order of nature, though of a special kind, 
then to the extent that it is such it would preclude a relationship to 
God as to three Persons, according to the accepted teaching that all 
activity of God ad extra is common to the three Persons,*° the reason 
being that such action is equivalent to and coincides with His efficient 
causality; it always means producing some reality. Whatever in our 
sanctification is action of God ad extra or productive causality is 
common to the three Persons and as such originates a relationship to 
God as One. If one says—as perhaps few if any theologians actually 

® Cf., e.g., Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, a. 2 c; ad 2m; ad 3m. 

“© Cf. supra n. 13. But note that Pius XII says that in these matters all things must 
be considered as common to the Holy Trinity “quatenus eadem Deum ut supremam causam 


efficientem respiciunt.”” This does not exclude, perhaps it rather suggests, that there is 
another aspect in these things besides that of efficient causality. 
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say but many take for granted*'—that there is in the divine work of our 
sanctification nothing else than the divine action ad éxira, then a priori 
a Trinitarian concept of grace in the sense of a triune relationship to 
the Persons is unacceptable. 

But if grace, besides being a perfection produced by God, is a link 
of union with Him as quasi-form of the soul, then the divine work of 
our sanctification is not only a productive efficiency but also, and in the 
first place, a unitive divine initiative which draws us to Himself as to 
the uncreated Act* fulfilling our natural desire of Him or obediential 
potency. Uniting us to Himself does not, as such, mean any efficient 
causality but only quasi-formal causality, no production of a perfection 
but only the origination of a relation of union with Him as quasi-form or 
of union with Him as He is in Himself. (The origination of this relation, 
as said above, is impossible without an attendant efficient causality 
which produces created grace; but it is not the same thing as efficient 
causality.) This origination of the relation, as distinct from the pro- 
duction of its foundation or of created grace, is nothing else than ter- 
minating the relation. This therefore, since it does not, as such, produce 
any new reality, is not simpliciter ad extra; it can truly be said to be 
secundum quid ad intra. 

This means that the unitive operation by which God gives Himself 
as Act to the soul, or draws the soul to Himself as its quasi-form, does 
not as such produce anything distinct from God, but only raises the 
soul to His level (while, of course, leaving unchanged the absolute 
distinction of creature and Creator) to give it a share in His own life. 
In that sense of not producing a created reality but only uniting with 
the uncreated Act, this divine unitive operation is in that particular 
aspect ad intra. This means, among other things, that the divine func- 
tion of terminating the relation of our union with Him through grace 
does not entail any real relationship from Him to us but only a relation 
of reason or rational relation. It can, of course, mean no change in 


4t As St. Thomas says that we should do; cf. supra n. 39. 

“ Perhaps it may be more suggestive, if not more correct, to present the union of God 
with the soul through grace as His attracting us to Him, rather than as His self-donation 
to us. But in both cases the reality expressed is the same: union with Him as quasi-form 
or actuating Act. 

8 This phrase, therefore, expresses that this union with God, unlike an opus Det ad 
extra, does not as such produce any new reality, and in that sense and to that extent 
(secundum quid) is not ad extra but ad intra. 
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Him.“ At the same time, the phrase expresses that by our real union 
with God in Himself we do not enter into the divine interiority as 
though we became one with God and were not only united with Him 
(oneness eliminates distinction, union maintains distinction). And so 
our sharing in the divine life is not the effect of a divine operation 
simpliciter ad intra: to say the opposite would involve a contradiction, 
since in God, ad inira, there cannot be anything created. Yet it may be 
said to be secundum quid ad intra to the extent that by grace we are 
raised to union with God as He is in Himself (and not only as Creator) 
and this union by a new triune relationship faces us with the sub- 
sistent relations that constitute the three divine Persons. 

Unless, therefore, one admits in grace an aspect of interiority with 
regard to God—grace, Fr. Mersch said, is of the order of the “‘inter- 
iorized’’**—there can be no question of a Trinitarian concept of grace. 
If nothing but divine causality ad extra enters the order of grace, then 
grace is the common work of the three Persons by reason of their one 
nature, and only by appropriation can it be said to be an image of 
Trinity. 

A Triune Relationship 

What do we mean by a triune relationship to the three divine 
Persons? Rather than speak of three distinct relations from the soul in 
grace to each of the three Persons, it would seem preferable and more 
correct to call our relationship to the indwelling Trinity triune. This 
term intends to express the junction of the two aspects of our union 
with God through grace: its oneness and its threefoldness, after the 
analogy of the Trinity which is triunity. The oneness of the relation- 
ship to the indwelling Trinity springs from two factors that go to 
originate this relationship: the created reality of sanctifying grace as a 
perfection or form in the soul (this is one and not threefold) ,** and the 

“It may be good to recall that even the relation of the Word to the humanity of Christ 
is a relation of reason or rational relation only, however difficult it may be for us to con- 
ceive this. A fortiori the revelation of God to us, in our union with Him through grace, 
will be the same. 

45 Nouvelle revue théologique 65 (1938) 826. 

46 If there is any distinction in the gifts of grace (as the common, especially Thomistic, 
theory holds: grace and the virtues or gifts are really distinct from one another), this 
distinction does not originate in a diversity or distinction in the divine action that pro- 
duces them, but in the multiplicity of the creature, in which essence and potencies are 


really distinct: the supernaturalization of the essence is also really distinct from the super- 
naturalization of the potencies, 
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uncreated Act or absolute esse or absolute perfection which, by uniting 
itself to the soul as its quasi-form or Act, and so to speak impressing 
in the soul its own likeness, produces the created actuation. Con- 
sidered from these aspects, the relationship of grace is one. There is 
one created foundation of a relationship of union with the one un- 
created Act. But this way of envisaging that union with God is, as it 
were, extrinsic; it does not touch on what is characteristic of the union 
with God as quasi-form or with God in Himself. The uncreated Act to 
whom grace unites by an immediate union—grace itself as created 
actuation mot being an intermediary between God and the soul, but only 
the ontological entity that gives reality to this relation of union“—is 
both one and three, or triune. Consequently, that union regards at the 
same time one term, the uncreated Act, and three terms, the three 
divine Persons, but each of these three terms is in His own way identical 
with the one term. The relationship of union with God, actuating Act, 
is therefore both one and three, indivisibly and by equal right or 
necessity. Its threefoldness does not follow on the oneness of the 
relation, neither in time nor by nature, no more than the trinity of 
the Persons in God is in any way posterior to the oneness of the divine 
essence. Both are together in order of nature and of time. The best 
manner of expressing the necessary junction of this oneness and this 
threefoldness of our relationship to the indwelling Trinity seems to be 
to call it triune.* 

Shall we say that we have here a case of one created foundation of 
three distinct relations to the Persons, the distinction of the relations 
arising only from the distinction of the terms, and not from the distinc- 
tion in the foundation—a concept which goes against commonly ac- 
cepted and Thomistic metaphysics of relation?“ The expression, to 
say the least, is paradoxical and may be misleading. As just pointed 
out, it is preferable to speak of a triune relationship rather than of 
three distinct relations, because the second phrase makes abstraction 


“ Cf. “Difficulties and Answers,” p. 65. 

48 Let us note here that such a triune relationship is not tobe found in the order of nature 
(except by appropriation) because every relation to God in that order is based on efficient 
causality or on an opus Dei ad extra which regards God as One. 

* Cf. M. J. Donnelly, “Sanctifying Grace and Our Union with the Holy Trinity: A 
Reply,” THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 13 (1952) 190-204. Fr. Donnelly’s critical remarks have 
been helpful in reenvisaging our relationship to the Blessed Trinity as triune (rather than 
as threefold or as three distinct relations). 
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from the oneness that exists between the three terms of these relations, 
while the first connotes it explicitly. For that reason it is preferable. 
If, then, we bear in mind this particular distinction of the relations 
which is not merely threefoldness but triunity, we can see how it 
stands to reason to say that from one created foundation arises a triune 
relationship, that is, three distinct relations that are one, though 
distinct, if we consider the act which gives them reality. 

The reason for the distinction in the triunity—one which is absent 
from the relationship of the creature to the Creator as such—lies first 
in the nature of the created reality that is its foundation, not in the 
sense that there is a real threefoldness of absolute perfection or that 
there are three “forms” in this foundation, but in the sense that, being 
an actuation by the triune Act, it unites the soul to this Act in an 
immediacy of union (as just said, not even the reality of grace itself 
standing between), so as to allow this relation of union to terminate 
in the triune Act. Consequently, the real distinction of the Persons 
within the unity of the nature or of the Act is the formal and last reason 
for the triunity of this relationship. That there can be no threefoldness 
in created grace itself or in the foundation of the triune relationship 
should be evident from the very manner in which grace comes into 
existence, namely, by the divine efficient causality which attends the 
quasi-information of the soul by the uncreated Act; the effect reflects 
the one nature of the uncreated Act, all the threefoldness of the pure 
Act consisting in the subsistent relations that distinguish and consti- 
tute the Persons.** That, however, there ought to be a triunity in this 
relationship appears from the fact that the creature, which through 
grace is united to the uncreated Act, is a person who in that union 
(which is never unity) comes, as it were, face to face with the three 
divine Persons; for God as person is not one but three." If the notion 
and reality of a person involves communion with and opposition to 

6 For that reason we are unable, even after Fr. Donnelly’s explanations, to see our 
way of conceiving grace as a miniature of the Trinity. 

51 Let it be noted again that this immediate union and opposition of person to Persons 
is proper to the order of grace, because it can follow only on quasi-formal causality. As 
Mersch wrote, op. cit. (supra n. 4) p. 465: “The natural order is defined as a relation to 
the God of reason, the Pure Act of the philosophers; we submit that the supernatural 


order should be defined as a relation to God such as faith and the supernatural order show 
Him to be, namely, God who is Trinity.” 
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other persons, then the supernaturalization of the human person by 
grace or his being raised to the level of the divine (while remaining 
human and creaturely) of necessity involves his communion with and 
opposition to the divine Persons. The relationship of grace is, therefore, 
of necessity both one and three, or triune. 

If one were to say that this seems too static a conception of the 
inhabitation and fails to show the special role of each of the divine 
Persons in our sanctification, such as this is proposed in the fonts of 
revelation and as a Trinitarian concept of grace is expected to express,” 
then we must turn for an answer to the consideration of the divine 
operation itself: of the Trinity sanctifying our souls by producing 
sanctifying grace and so uniting us to Itself as uncreated Grace or 
actuating Act. 

Our sanctification, conceived as the self-communication to us of the 
uncreated Act by which we are renewed and divinized, is a triune act. 
Unlike creation, which is only production of created reality, it is 
indivisibly efficient production of sanctifying grace, or of an absolute 
perfection which inheres in our souls and transforms them, and union 
with the three divine Persons who are the uncreated Act. This latter 
quasi-formal causality as such is not productive of any perfection;™ 
as explained already, it only originates the triune relation of the souls 
to the Persons. Each of the three components of the triune relationship 
has its own distinct character: for the Father it is adoption or union 
with adopted sons; for the Son it is a mystical identification or sharing 
of the adopted sons in His own filiation ; for the Spirit it is the indwelling 
of the Gift or of the Spirit of the sons of God. Each of these particular 
roles of the three Persons, when abstraction is made from the efficient 
causality which goes with them but is common to the Three, is nothing 
else than terminating a relation of union. The Father terminates the 
relation of adoptive sonship; the Son that of brotherhood; the Holy 

% This relative aspect of the personality is much stressed in contemporary personalism. 
For an example of it, cf. A. Chavasse, “L’Eglise dans son mystére et dans son histoire,” 
Masses ourvriéres 50 (1949-50) 95-150, especially 117 ff. 

58 Cf. the remark made in Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 29 (1953) 168, on our 
article, “Divine Indwelling.” 

5 Quasi-formal causality, being in the order of formal causality, is only union of the 


Act with the potency; as such it does not effect or produce anything; cf. “Difficulties and 
Answers,” p. 62. 
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Spirit that of union with the indwelling Guest. These relations, as such, 
do not designate any perfection or form; filiation, for example, as such 
is a relation and says nothing about the perfection of him who is son; 
so is brotherhood and union with the Spirit. These three relations, 
ingredients of our triune relationship with the Trinity, are of necessity 
together and proportionate to each other, if for no other reason than 
because they are the constituents of that triune relationship. The 
particular role, then, of each of the three Persons is not to produce 
in our souls some reality exclusively of His own, but to be the term of 
the special relation which unites our souls to Him. 

It may be difficult for us not to conceive this terminating of a relation 
as something static and at the same time to avoid the impression that 
it involves some sort of passivity. To play a role inevitably evokes the 
idea of doing something or producing something.®® But for the divine 
Persons, their very presence in our souls, even apart from the efficient 
production of sanctifying grace which does not distinguish but unites 
them, is dynamic and has a transforming effect on our human person- 
ality: we really are in communion with the Father as Father, and the 
Son as Son, and the Holy Spirit as our hallowing Spirit; and this 
communion, without any move or as it were agitation on their part, is 
the ontological call for us to live as sons of the Father, brothers of the 
Son, and living temples of the Spirit. The role of Persons, therefore, 
apart from their common causality in producing created grace, is to 
move us without being moved themselves (as the immovable Mover of 
Aristotle) to the affections and actions which befit our communion 
with them. On this ontological Trinitarian grace naturally follow the 
intentional relations to the three Persons in our religious attitude." 
So it appears that this Trinitarian structure of sanctifying grace, or the 
triune relationship to the divine Persons which is inherent in grace of 
its essence and before any actions of our own, is the ontological founda- 
tion of a Trinitarian spirituality such as we find in the liturgy of the 
Church and in the lives and writings of mystics. 

55 But this is evidently excluded: all production or efficiency is common to the three 
Persons. 

56 Here lies the difference between a Trinitarian concept of grace by appropriation only, 


which holds distinct relations to the Persons of the intentional order only, and a Trinitarian 
concept according to which the triune relationship exists before any operation of ours. 
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Grace, Image of the Trinity 


If, then, we wish to visualize in what manner grace is the image of 
the Trinity or what is the expression of the exemplarism of the Trinity 
in our life of grace,*’ we have to say that it cannot consist in some 
threefoldness among the gifts of grace as created perfections inherent in 
our souls. When grace, wisdom, and charity are said to be the super- 
natural image of the Trinity in us, this cannot be in any other way than 
by appropriation. Each of these gifts is the common effect of the three 
Persons and as such unites us to the Three. It is here that the theory 
of appropriation has a real function in giving a correct interpretation 
and understanding of the texts of Scripture and of the Fathers. What- 
ever may have been the particular mind and intention of the writers, 
when their sayings attribute a distinct and special efficient causality 
to one or to each of the divine Persons, they cannot be taken at their 
face value. Since the Persons as such are only subsistent relations and 
have one numerically identical perfection of nature or essence in com- 
mon, they cannot, in the work of our sanctification, have any separate 
or exclusive effect in our souls. 

Nor can sanctifying grace be said properly to be an image of the 
Trinity in the sense of a miniature of the Trinity: a created reality, 
one in the aspect of absolute being and threefold as the foundation of 
three distinct relations to each of the Persons. Trinity as such is not a 
perfection but a relationship, the intra-divine relationship which 
(revelation, unveiling the mystery, tells us this) of necessity consti- 
tutes the pure Act as triune. This intra-divine relationship of Persons is 
not, and cannot be, manifested ad extra in created grace, for the very 
reason that it is a relationship, and not an absolute perfection of being. 
It does not and cannot leave an impress on the soul, because it is 
absolutely ad intra and in no way ad extra; the Trinity of the divine 
Persons is a mystery in the strict sense of the term which reason 

57 Cf. G. Philips, “De ratione instituendi tractatum de gratia nostrae sanctificationis,” 
Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 29 (1953) 355-73, especially 358 ff. 

88 Cf. F. Bourassa, ““Présence de Dieu et union aux divines Personnes,” Sciences ec- 
clésiastiques 6 (1954) 5-23; also S. I. Dockx, Fils de Dieu par grace (Paris, 1948). 


%® Cf. supra n. 50. 
% Opus ad extra = producing a reality; this refers to the one absolute essence or nature, 


not to the Trinity of the Persons, 
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cannot in any way detect from created realities, either natural or 
supernatural. It is only by the communication of His absolute esse, 
which is one and simple, that the uncreated Act leaves an impress on 
our souls, as a created actuation or perfection or inherent form. More- 
over, sanctifying grace does not entail that we as it were imitate God 
in being three persons in one nature (and in our case, in addition to 
our own personality), but that we are in communion with the three 
Persons, communion involving both union with and opposition to the 
Persons. This precisely is the meaning of our triune relationship with 
the Trinity. 

Accordingly, grace is the image of the Trinity in this sense only, that 
it entails this triune relationship with the three Persons." While fully 
safeguarding our own created personality, grace raises us to the level of 
the divine life, where our supernaturalized personality enters into 
communion with the divine Persons. In what order of sequence we 
communicate with each of the divine Persons—ontologically, before 
doing so psychologically—is a matter of little consequence. Perhaps, 
if we did not have the revelation of the Incarnation and of all that it 
involves for our life of grace, and if then we were to follow the Trini- 
tarian theology of the Greek Fathers, we should say that by receiving 
the Spirit of God we are made like unto the Son of God, and so adopted 
sons of the Father. It is at this point that we have to consider what 
faith and theology teach about our incorporation in Christ. 


OUR INCORPORATION IN CHRIST 


Our sanctifying grace, in the present economy of the Incarnation- 
Redemption, comes to us through Christ, the Word-Incarnate Re- 
deemer. He is, the Council of Trent defined, the meritorious cause of our 
justification,* and Scholastic theology, particularly St. Thomas, 
explains further that He is also the universal instrumental cause of our 
sanctification and so has an efficient causality in the distribution of 
grace.“ His sacred humanity is the “instrumentum [coniunctum] 

* Any other Trinitarian exemplarism, which refers to distinct absolute realities in us, 
must therefore be interpreted by appropriation. 

® Cf. Th. de Régnon, Etudes de théologie positive sur la sainte Trinité 4 (Paris, 1892) 
especially 466-500. ®& Cf. DB 799. 

“Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 8, a. 1, ad Im. On this question cf. Malmberg, art. cit. (supra 


n. 4) 6, 61 ff.; H. F. Th. Borgert, C.SS.R., Im Geest en Waarheid: Over de Inwoning Gods 
in de Zielen (Nijmegen, 1950) especially pp. 313 ff. 
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divinitatis.’’®* On that score, our life of grace involves a special relation- 
ship to Christ, commonly expressed by saying, after St. Paul and 
patristic tradition, that by grace we are incorporated into Christ. The 
phrase is meant to express something more than the causality of Christ 
in giving us grace. It says that our grace is not only ex Christo but also 
in Christum, though the second idea flows from the first. And this 
orientation to Christ, essential character of Christian grace, involves 
a twofold reality: sanctifying grace is a link with Christ, and it is a 
communion of life with Him, our grace being a sharing in His and, in a 
way, of the same kind as His habitual grace, just as in a body the same 
life is common to the head and the members, or the same sap courses 
through the vine and the branches.** For our present purpose of study- 
ing the interrelation between incorporation and inhabitation, we have 
to examine mainly two points: In what sense does sanctifying grace 
link us with Christ in a communion of life, and what is our relationship 
to the Word, or to the divine Person of Christ, which arises from this 
communion? 


Communion of Supernatural Life 


Our life of grace is the life of Christ in us, or our life in Christ. For a 
correct understanding of this communion of life between Christ and 
Christians, it is necessary to recall what the life of grace is in Christ 
Himself. With St. Thomas, we must distinguish a threefold grace in 
Him. There is first the grace of union, that is, the reality by which his 
humanity is united hypostatically to the Word.” In the conception 
of the supernatural as actuation by or self-communication of the 
uncreated Act, the grace of union is the created actuation by which 
Christ’s human nature is united, as potency to being, to the Act which 
is the esse of the Word.® It is a substantial sanctification of His hu- 
manity on the level of being, prior to that of the operations. Insofar 
as it is a created actuation and is produced, it depends on the common 
efficient causality of the Trinity: the Trinity it is who effected the 
Incarnation.” Insofar as it founds a relation of union of the humanity 


85 Cf. Sum. theol.3,q. 13, aa. 2, 3, ff.; Malmberg, Joc. cit.; Borgert, op. cit., pp. 320 ff. 

Cf. 1 Cor 12:27 or Eph 4:15 and 5:30; Jn 15:5. 

% Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 2, a. 10; q. 6, a. 6; cf. also A. Vugts, La grdce d’union d’aprés 
s. Thomas d’Aquin (Tilburg, 1946); Malmberg, art. cit. (supra n. 4) 5, 361 ff. 

% Cf. “Difficulties and Answers,”’ pp. 67 f. ® Tbid., pp. 68 f. 
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of Christ with the uncreated Act in the order of quasi-formal causality, 
it terminates in the Person of the Word exclusively,”° not in the Father 
or the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of the faith has it that the Word alone 
was made flesh. As grace of hypostatic union, it entails that there is in 
Christ no human person, but only the divine Person existing in two 
natures, human and divine. That is why Christ as man is Son of God 
by nature, and not by adoption.” That is also why the grace of union is 
strictly personal and cannot be communicated by participation to 
other persons.” We, therefore, do not share in this grace of Christ. 

Besides the grace of union, there is in Christ the fulness of habitual 
grace or of created sanctifying grace.” This is the created actuation by 
the uncreated Act which sanctifies His humanity as (remote) 
principle of supernatural operations.” It is the necessary concomitant, 
St. Thomas explains, of the grace of union, and as fulness of grace it 
means that Christ’s habitual grace is the supreme perfection in the 
order of grace.”® As a created reality, it is produced by the common 
efficient causality of the three Persons.” As the foundation of the 
immediate union of Christ’s humanity with the uncreated Act in the 
order of quasi-formal causality, Christ’s sanctifying grace also is 
Trinitarian, originating in His human nature a triune relationship to 
the Three Persons,” and not only a relation exclusive to the Word. The 
reason for saying so is rather obvious. It is not sanctifying grace which 
unites His human nature hypostatically to the Person of the Word; 
this is the proper function of the grace of union. Accordingly, the ha- 
bitual grace of Christ is an accidental perfection by which His human 
nature as principle of operation is raised to the level of the divine life. 
What is proper to it is its absolute perfection: all the perfection that 
can belong to sanctifying grace is found in Christ.” 

Because of this perfection, Christ’s habitual grace is also gratia 
capitis, the grace which He imparts to His Mystical Body.” He is 

70 Tbid., p. 69. 1 Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, a. 4. 

7 According to St. Thomas, Comp. theol. 1, 222, it is a “gratia singularis’’; cf. Vugts, 
op. cit. (supra n. 67) p. 109 f. 

73 Sum. theol. 3, q. 7, aa. 1 and 9-12; cf. Malmberg, Joc. cit. (supra n. 67). 

™ Cf. M. de la Taille, Mysterium fidei (3rd ed.; Paris, 1931) p. 516. 

1 Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 7, aa. 9-12. 

76 Cf. de la Taille, quoted in “Difficulties and Answers,” p. 71. 7 [bid. 


% Sum. theol. 3, q. 7, aa. 9-12; cf. Malmberg, art. cit. (supra n. 4) 5, 378 ff. 
7 Sum. theol. 3, q. 8, a. 5; Malmberg, ibid., pp. 382 ff. 
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the agent of the sanctification of His members. To act, St. Thomas 
explains, is to communicate one’s form;*° and as the form by which an 
agent acts is the same as that by which he is, the grace which Christ 
imparts to His members is the same as His own habitual grace. There 
is, however, a capital difference between the grace which we receive 
from Christ and His own: Christ’s sanctifying grace is absolutely perfect 
in the order of grace and is of necessity linked with the grace of union— 
there is a necessary connection, according to St. Thomas, between the 
grace of union and the fulness of sanctifying grace.*' Our grace is 
always limited and finite, also in the order of grace, and bears no 
necessary connection with the grace of union; it does not belong to the 
hypostatic order. When, then, we say that our grace incorporates us 
in Christ, we mean that our sanctifying grace is a permanent link of 
union with the humanity of Christ (for Christ is its cause not only of 
becoming but also of being)*® and that it is nothing else but a sharing 
in His sanctifying grace.* The efficient causality by which Christ 
produces grace in us is, considering His humanity, instrumental* and 
subordinate to the divine efficient causality which He has in common 
with the two other Persons of the Trinity. This instrumental causality 
of Christ’s humanity, and our incorporation in Him which is conse- 
sequent on it, does not modify the divine efficiency which produces 
grace as principal causality.** The production of created grace, as 
created actuation, is concomitant and subordinate to the self-com- 
munication of the uncreated Act or to the quasi-formal causality which 
originates in us the triune relationship to the Trinity.** This also is 
not modified by the intervening instrumental causality of the humanity 
of Christ—this concerns only the production of grace, not the union of 
grace. And so the grace received from Christ and in Christ apparently 
does not originate a different relationship to the uncreated Act, since 


80 Cf. De pot., q. 2, a. 1: “agere nihil aliud est, quam communicare illud, per quod agens 
est actu, secundum quod possibile est.” 

8 Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 7, a. 13; Malmberg, art. cit. (supra n. 4) 5, 361-78. 

8 Cf. Malmberg, art. cit. (supra n. 4) 6, 251; and DB 809, “iugiter virtutem influit.” 

83 Sum. theol. 3, q. 8, a. 5: “eadem est secundum essentiam gratia personalis... et 
gratia eius, secundum quam est caput ecclesiae justificans alios.” 

84 Cf. Malmberg, art. cit. (supra n. 4) 6, 61, for a list of references to the Summa theologica, 
e.g., 3, q. 8, a. 1. 

85 Cf. Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 112, a. 1 c; ad 1m. 

86 (*f. “Difficulties and Answers,” pp. 64 f. and 70 f. 
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it is not a sharing in the grace of union but in the habitual grace of 
Christ. 

The qualification, then, which our incorporation in Christ adds to 
the idea of our sanctification through actuation by the uncreated Act 
regards the production of created grace or of the created actuation. In 
this production the humanity of Christ is the universal instrumental 
cause of God who sanctifies us in Christ, with the consequence that 
grace incorporates us in Him, that is, unites us with His humanity as 
members who live by His life of sanctifying grace. It does not, how- 
ever, on that score modify the divine quasi-formal causality which is 
operative in our sanctification, for the obvious reason that Christ’s 
sacred humanity, though hypostatically united with the uncreated 
Act, is created and is not itself the uncreated Act. The humanity of 
Christ, or His created habitual grace,*” does not exert any quasi- 
formal causality; this causality belongs exclusively to the uncreated 
Act. In the order of the quasi-formal causality, or of union, Christ’s 
humanity is not an intermediary or instrument; the very notion of 
actuation or quasi-information by the uncreated Act excludes an 
intermediary. 

Accordingly, our sanctifying grace links us with Christ in a com- 
munion of life in the sense that we receive through His humanity, as 
through a universal instrumental cause operative in subordination to 
the divine efficient causality which produces grace, a share in His own 
sanctifying grace. This grace is in us, as it is in Christ also, the founda- 
tion of a triune relationship to the Trinity in the order of quasi-formal 
causality in which the uncreated triune Act gives Himself to us or 
attracts us to Himself. God now raises men to the level of His divine 
life in Christ.* There is no self-communication of the uncreated Act to 
men except in Christ. Christ’s humanity is the locus in which the di- 
vinization of human persons now takes place. As such, however, the 
mediation of Christ’s sacred humanity does not enter the order of the 
divine quasi-formal causality. It is not Christ’s humanity but only the 


® Yet Malmberg, art. cit. (supra n. 4) 6, 247 ff., speaks of the grace of Christ being the 
act which actuates our souls. 

8 This is another way of saying that Christ is caput ecclesiae; Sum. theol. 3, q. 8, aa. 1 
and 6. 
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divine nature that divinizes us. But our divinization does not take 
place except in Christ. 


Our Relationship to the Word 


Does our communion with Christ—which is an ontological de- 
pendence of our grace on the causality of His humanity, the instrument 
of the divinity communicating to us a share in His sanctifying grace— 
involve a special relationship to the Person of Christ, the Word or 
Second Person of the Trinity?® If it does, then we touch here on the 
inner structure of our triune relationship to the Trinity, and grace 
must be said to be Trinitarian because it is the grace of Christ. The ques- 
tion has been answered in the affirmative by several recent authors, as 
Mersch, Malmberg, Philips, Borgert, De Haes.*° Perhaps somewhat 
hastily. There is something to be said for the many theologians who, 
after St. Thomas, refuse to conclude that, being sons in the Son, by 
our union with and incorporation in Christ we share in Christ’s 
filiation and are sons of the Father and not of the Trinity.’ These 
authors conclude to the opposite because precisely our filiation is only a 
derivation by adoption from Christ’s natural filiation, and so, they hold, 
the analogy which exists between the two does not imply that our 
filiation regards the Father exclusively. According to them the differ- 
ence lies precisely in this, that the natural filiation of the Son does so, 
but not our adoptive filiation—this refers us to the Trinity.” Both 
schools are agreed on the common teaching about the threefold grace 
in Christ and our sharing in His gratia capitis, the overflow of His own 
sanctifying grace. The reason for their opposite conclusions must lie 
elsewhere. 

In fact, the question is more complex than the reasonings of Mersch 
or Borgert may seem to suggest. We are through grace filii in Filio; all 

% Our incorporation in Christ, as explained so far, regards Christ as man. The question 
now is whether it involves a union with Christ as God, i.e., with the Person of the Word. 

90 E. Mersch, op. cit. (supra n. 4) p. 330 (ef. “Divine Indwelling,” p. 267); Malmberg, 
art. cit. (supra n. 4) 6, 253 f.; G. Philips, ““Notre filiation dans le Fils,” Ephemerides theo- 
logicae Lovanienses 24 (1948) 50-52; ibid. 29 (1953) 306 f.; Borgert, op. cit. (supra n. 64) 
(cf. “Divine Indwelling,” pp. 266 f.); P. de Haes, “Filii in Filio,” Collectanea Mechliniensia 
38 (1953) 674-78. 


1 Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, a. 2 c; ad 2m; ad 3m. 
% Cf., e.g., Bourassa, “Adoptive Sonship,” pp. 312 ff. 
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agree on this. But what needs to be examined is whether our filiation 
by adoption, though different from the natural filiation of Christ who 
even as man is the natural Son of the Father, imitates and shares in 
this natural filiation in the precise aspect of its being an exclusive 
relation to the Father. This supposes a special relation from us to the 
Person of the Word by which we are one with Him as distinct from the 
Father and from the Holy Spirit. Does our incorporation in Christ and 
our sharing in His sanctifying grace involve such a relation? 

It would seem insufficient to answer that it does because the Person 
of Christ is the Word, and as there is no human person in Him, our 
dependence on His humanity for sharing in His grace necessarily 
connects us with His Person, because the acts belong to the subject or 
the Person.“ This answer overlooks apparently the distinction between 
two aspects of grace, which is both a quality or form and the founda- 
tion of a relation to the uncreated Act,®* or the distinction between 
the divine causalities that enter the work of our sanctification: the 
efficient production of grace common to the three Persons, and the 
quasi-formal causality by which, through created grace, the uncreated 
Grace communicates Itself to us or attracts us to Itself.®* As explained 
above, the causality of Christ’s sacred humanity in sanctifying us 
enters as a universal instrumental causality in the efficient production 
of our created grace—a sharing in His own sanctifying grace—which 
is produced by the Trinity (the Word included) operating by the one 
divine nature. The Word, of course, is in no way instrumental in pro- 
ducing grace: as one of the Trinity He is principal cause of created 
grace.” On the score of the efficient causality which Christ, whether as 
God or as man, exerts in producing sanctifying grace in us, there does 
not seem to be any reason for saying that there arises any special or 
distinct relation to the Person of the Word. Both of these causalities re- 
gard an opus Dei ad extra which is common to the three Persons. If 
there is a special relation to the Word, as we believe there is, it must 
arise elsewhere, on other grounds. 


% Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, a. 3 c; ad 2m. 
% Actiones sunt suppositorum. Yet we should remember that the relation from the Word 
to the humanity of Christ (and to all that pertains to this humanity) is only of reason, 
and that every efficiency of the Word is common to the three Persons. 
% Cf. supra nn. 35 and 36. 86 Cf. supra nn. 40-43. 
% Compare Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 112, a. 1, ad 2m. 
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Must we say that the divine quasi-formal causality which is insep- 
arable from the divine efficiency by which the Trinity (and the Word 
as one of the Trinity) produces sanctifying grace, is proper to the 
Word (just as the Incarnation is proper to Him, in the aspect of quasi- 
formal causality), and that because of this special quasi-formal 
causality our grace unites us directly to the Word and indirectly to 
the Father and the Holy Spirit? It does not seem so. Granting even 
that the actions of Christ are proper to the Word in a way in which they 
do not belong to the two other Persons of the Trinity, yet the case is 
different for Christ’s own sanctifying grace and ours. We may concede 
(even though not all theologians may agree to this) that Christ’s 
own sanctifying grace refers His sanctified humanity directly to the 
Word and to the Word alone; this is only another way of saying that 
it is necessarily connected with the grace of union; and hence it is 
evident that His sanctifying grace cannot refer Him, even as man, to 
the three Persons of the Trinity, since He Himself is one of the three 
(there being no human person in Christ). But our sanctifying grace is 
really, numerically distinct from that of Christ, as Pius XII stated in 
his Encyclical Mediator Dei; it inheres in a human nature that is a 
person distinct from the Person of Christ. Therefore, the difference 
between the grace of Christ and ours, from the aspect of the divine 
quasi-formal causality that enters in its production, is that in the first 
case that causality is exclusively proper to the Word, but in the second 
it is not. Our sanctifying grace is not that of a human nature which 
belongs to a divine Person; it is the grace of human natures of human 
persons. And so our grace refers us, thanks to the divine quasi-formal 
causality, to the three Persons of the Trinity (and not to two only, the 
Father and the Spirit, as in the case of Christ, even as man). Accord- 
ingly here also there does not seem to be a ground for saying that our 
grace is Trinitarian formally because of our incorporation in Christ. 

Moreover, Christ as man, being no human person, is by nature the 
Son of God the Father by virtue of the grace of union or because of the 
hypostatic union, not by virtue of His sanctifying grace (if this does 
not make Him a son by adoption, it is because there is in Him no 
human person who could be adopted, there is only the divine Person). 

8 4 AS 39 (1947) 593. 


% Cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 23, a. 4, ad 2m: “Christus per gratiam unionis est Filius na- 
turalis.”” 
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But as said already, we share, not in the grace of union, but in the 
sanctifying grace of Christ coming to us as gratia capitis. Accordingly, 
no more than in the efficient causalities which enter into our incorpora- 
tion and by which our grace is produced, is there in the fact that our 
grace is a sharing of Christ’s grace any ground for saying that we have 
a special relationship to the Word. 

Should we say, with Malmberg, that the reason why our sanctifying 
grace originates a special relation to the Word lies in the necessary 
dependence of Christ’s habitual grace (of which our grace is a partici- 
pation) on the grace of union? The fulness of sanctifying grace, he 
explains, is possible only as a consequence of the hypostatic union, that 
is, in a special relationship to the Word. On that account, our grace 
also entails an indirect share in that relationship, namely an accidental, 
and not hypostatic, union with the Word.” Even granting the necessary 
mutual connection of the grace of union and the fulness of sanctifying 
grace, and the necessary dependence of our sanctifying grace on the 
fulness of grace in Christ, the conclusion that on this score our sanctify- 
ing grace involves an exclusive relationship to the Person of the Word 
and a sharing in His sonship with regard to the Father, still does not 
seem to follow with perfect stringency. For it remains true that our 
grace is a sharing in the habitual grace of Christ, not in the grace of 
union, and that even as man He is the natural Son of God not because 
of the fulness of grace but because of the grace of union. So it would 
seem that only a sharing in the grace of union which involves an exclu- 
sive relation to the Father would entail a sonship by adoption relating 
to the Father (and not to the Trinity); just as Christ Himself as 
man is Son of the Father (and not of the Trinity) not because of His 
sanctifying grace, even in its fulness, but because of the grace of 
union.'" Then only would our incorporation in Christ immediately 
entail special relations to the Word and to the Father. To say that, 
because of our incorporation in Christ, we are sons by adoption of the 


® Malmberg, art. cit. (supra n. 4) 6, 48, 253 f. 

100 The inseparability and essential connection of the grace of union and the fulness of 
habitual grace in Christ do not do away with the real distinction between the two. And 
it is not so immediately evident that by sharing in the second we necessarily share in or 
profit by what is proper to the first. Our share in grace is never a fulness of grace, and 
only this fulness is essentially connected with the grace of union. 

101 Cf. supra n. 98. 
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Father (and not of the Trinity) would seem to be equivalent to saying: 
we share in the grace of union (though not to the extent of being 
hypostatically, but only accidentally, united to the Word).!° Such 
sharing, however, seems hard to conceive: the grace of union concerns 
the esse in Christ and not the agere; it is not the form by which Christ’s 
humanity acts, it is the actuation by which it is. 

Accordingly, if we have to find in our incorporation in Christ the 
reason for a special relationship to the Word, we should look elsewhere 
than in His efficient causality, whether principal or instrumental, 
producing sanctifying grace, and in the exemplary causality of His 
habitual grace in regard to our grace which is a share in His.'** Some- 
one might say: Just as the Trinity as one cause effects the Incarnation 
with all that it entails for Christ’s humanity, in particular causing the 
relation of His humanity to be terminated by the Word alone, and not 
by the three Persons, so also the Trinity produces grace in us through 
the instrumentality of Christ’s humanity and for our incorporation in 
Him, so as to cause the relationship springing from our sharing in 
Christ’s grace to terminate in the Word alone, and so make us adopted 
sons of the Father and not of the Trinity.“ The reason for saying so 
may apparently be found in the sayings of Scripture and tradition 
about our special union with Christ and, in Him, with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit. 

But there is a difficulty. There is no parity between the Incarnation 

1 Our indirect link with the grace of union in Christ, considered by Malmberg, art. 
cit. (supra n. 4) 6, 48, as an indirect sharing in it, would seem to be insufficient to account 
for an exclusive relationship to the Word. Only the fulness of grace is necessarily con- 
nected with the grace of union; our grace de facto derives from Christ’s fulness of grace, 
but does it also derive from this origin a connection with, in the sense of a sharing in, 
the grace of union? 

103 No essential difference in the matter seems to follow from the union with Christ 
which Malmberg, after some modern authors as Malevez and Congar, says results for all 
mankind from the fact of the Incarnation. Even if we see our way to admit what Karl 
Rahner called the “supernatural existential” (cf. J. P. Kenny, “Reflections on Human 
Nature and the Supernatural,” THEoLocicAL Stupies 14 [1953] 280-87), this sort of 
pre-grace, a consequence of and, as it were, a sharing in Christ’s grace of union, does not 
do away with the singularity of the hypostatic union and the incommunicability of the 
grace of union. 

104 There may not be any apparent reason against the intrinsic possibility of this sup- 
position, but a more positive proof for asserting its reality is required than the imperfect 
parity with the Incarnation. The sayings from Scripture and tradition, in the mind of 
many a theologian, are not sufficient to give that proof. 
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and our sanctification on the precise point of divine sonship. Revela- 
tion tells us that only the Word became man.’ If the relation of 
Christ’s humanity to the uncreated Act terminates in the Word alone, 
this is so because of the hypostatic union in which the Person of the 
Word communicates His esse to the humanity which He assumed: 
this hypostatic union of its nature involves an exclusive relationship 
to the Word, else there would not be the Incarnation of the Word 
only.'°* But in the case of our sanctification, if the preceding considera- 
tions are acceptable, none of the factors that enter into it on account 
of our incorporation in Christ demands such an exclusive relationship 
to the Word. And so, if the indications of Scripture and tradition 
pointing to such relationship must be taken at their face value, there 
should be, it seems, some other element in our incorporation or in our 
sanctification which allows and postulates an exclusive relation to the 
Word. 

It would seem that only the consideration of the specific divine 
quasi-formal causality, that goes of necessity with the production of 
sanctifying grace, can account, as far as is possible, for our special 
relation to the Person of the Word and for our adoptive sonship re- 
garding the Father which arise from our incorporation in Christ. If 
the divine quasi-formal causality is left out and only the efficiency of 
God producing sanctifying grace is considered, then a priori there can 
be no room for a special relationship to the Word or to any of the 
divine Persons.'” This is apparently the reason why St. Thomas and 
his followers on this point say that by grace we are sons of the Trinity 
and not of the Father as Christ is: they consider the adoption as 
efficient causality only and as an opus Dei ad exira; to that extent their 


106 We need not enter into the question of other possible ways of the Incarnation; cf. 
Sum. theol. 3, q. 2, aa. 5-7. 

106 Cf. “Difficulties and Answers,”’ p. 69. 

107 Cf. supra, the first of the presuppositions to a triune relationship with the Trinity. 
The determination of these special relationships (filiation with regard to the Father, 
brotherhood with regard to the Son, and possession of the indwelling Spirit), explained 
in the body of this article, supposes, as we have it from revelation, that our elevation to 
the supernatural order happens by way of regeneration; it does not, however, according 
to our present argumentation, suppose that this regeneration takes place in the Son of 
necessity, though in fact, in the present economy of grace, it does not take place except 
in Christ. 
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conclusion is justified.!*° The divine quasi-formal causality, as ex- 
plained in the first part of this study, allows for a special relationship 
to the Word, as also to the Father and to the Holy Spirit. On the other 
hand, the sole consideration of our incorporation in Christ through 
grace, as though it were the formal and sufficient reason of our special 
relationship to the Person of the Word, and so also of our triune rela- 
tionship to the Trinity, would seem to be unsatisfactory after what we 
said above.'® Though insufficient to account for our special relation to 
the Word, yet our incorporation in Christ does have a meaning and 
function with regard to that relation. There evidently exists a reason 
why He is the way or why we must pass through Him if we wish to 
share in the life of grace and in the triune relationship to the Trinity 
that is rooted in grace. And the reason seems to be that our union with 
Christ as members of His Body—a relation of mystical identification 
and of supernatural brotherhood with Christ as man—aptly exemplifies 
our relationship to His Person."° 

Therefore, our incorporation in Christ, though not of itself and as 
such giving rise to the special relation to the Word—this originates by 
way of quasi-formal divine causality in which the Word has a part 
as one of the Trinity—yet causes it in conjunction with that causality: 
first, in the sense that this quasi-formal causality now takes place 
only in Christ, and is attended by the efficient causality (both principal 
and instrumental) which produces grace as a sharing in that of Christ; 
second, in the sense that it reveals to us what that relationship to 
Christ is, namely, one of brotherhood based, not on a community of 
human nature with the Word Incarnate, nor even formally on the 
communion of sanctifying grace as such, but on the immediate union 
with the triune Act into which we enter through communion with 

108 Cf. supra n. 91. 

10° Our incorporation in Christ refers us to the humanity of Christ, not directly to the 
divinity. And, as shown above, it does not involve by itself a special relation to the Word. 

10 This exemplary causality of our union with Christ as man by way of brotherhood or 
membership in His Body, based on the life of grace, with regard to our relationship to 
His divine Person, fits well in the sacramental economy of grace such as is the present 
order of the Incarnation. Our incorporation in Christ both signifies and effects our special 
relationship with the Word and the Trinity. But it effects this only “materially,” to the 


extent that our incorporation in Christ is through grace, and this involves the quasi-formal 
causality which originates that relationship. 
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Christ. He it is who introduces us into the triune relationship with the 
Trinity by making us one with Himself through grace, the foundation 
of that relationship. Our union with the Person of the Word, one of 
the constituents of that triune relationship, which actually exists in our 
incorporation in Christ and only there (though not caused by it except 
insofar as it implies the quasi-formal divine causality which originates 
our triune relation to the triun: Act), appears therefore as one of 
brotherhood. And so the relation to the Father reveals itself as sonship, 
and that to the Holy Spirit as indwelling of the guiding Spirit of the 
sons. Accordingly, our incorporation in Christ, though materially 
constitutive of our special relation to the Word, does not seem to be 
formally so. Its precise formal function in this respect is to be mani- 
festative rather than constitutive of our relationship to the Word. 
Our incorporation in Christ is the “sacramental” sign of our triune 
relationship to the Trinity. 


CONCLUSION 


If the above considerations are right, then we must say that our 
triune relationship with the Trinity through grace is not absolutely 
linked with our incorporation in Christ as with its necessary pre- 
requisite. It is so only de facto. The Incarnation belongs to the present 
economy of grace, as far as we can see, not of necessity but for reasons 
of fittingness.""' When our sharing in grace is to follow the pattern of 
our social and corporal nature, as we may expect it will since grace 
perfects nature after the manner of nature, then it is fitting that we 
enter the life of grace and share in the divine life through incorporation 
in Christ, God made man. In the context, our union with Christ both 
effects and reveals our triune relationship to the Trinity and our special 
relation to Him as our Head and Brother. Thus incorporation and 
inhabitation meet in the triune relationship born from the grace of 
Christ. 

As to the practical difficulty about the place which Christ and the 
Trinity should take in a balanced Catholic spirituality, we can do no 
better than refer to the liturgical prayer of the Church. She generally 


11 The sacramental economy of grace itself is based on reasons of fittingness; cf. Sum. 
theol. 3, q. 41. 
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prays to the Father through our Lord Jesus Christ in the Holy Spirit." 
It is not unnatural, however, that Christ, the God-man; should take a 
more prominent place in the devotional life of Christians than the 
Blessed Trinity."* As was remarked in the review of Foundations for 
a Devotion to the Blessed Trinity, perhaps it is best that this exalted 
mystery “be the subject of an all-pervading homage, as indeed It is, 
rather than become in some sense rival to other devotions”; rather the 
foundation and general background for the whole of Christian spir- 
ituality than an object of a particular devotion. Yet it may be well to 
follow the example of Mother Church and thus to grow more conscious 
of the Trinitarian structure of our union with God in Christ. 
u2 Cf. the conclusion of most orations in the liturgy. 


3 Tf for no other reason than that the Christian life consists in the imitation of Christ, 
who in His life on earth has set the example of a supernatural life lived on the human 


level. 
14 Cf. the review of G. M. Dupont, Foundations for a Devotion to the Blessed Trinity 


(Calcutta, 1947), in Month 184 (1947) 192. 








LIMBO: A THEOLOGICAL EVALUATION 


GEORGE J. DYER 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois 


hen DEATH of an unbaptized infant presents Catholic theologians 
with a poignant problem. The dawn star of Christian culture had 
hardly risen when men first raised the question, and it has continued 
to echo through the centuries. There are reasons enough for the per- 
sistent reappearance of the difficulty. The fate of an unbaptized child 
is closely tied to several highly volatile questions: original sin, the 
necessity of baptism, the salvific will of God. Each of these issues is a 
vital nerve in the body of Catholic doctrine, and each can be studied 
with clinical precision in the person of an unbaptized child. The 
question, then, is not pure pedantry; and if it seems a discouraging 
one, we have the admonition of St. Gregory of Nyssa: ‘‘I venture to 
assert that it is not right to omit the examination which is within the 
range of our ability, or to leave the question here raised without mak- 
ing any inquiries or having any ideas about it.’”! 

The problem we have set ourselves is only a fraction of Gregory’s 
much larger difficulty. Ours is a question of evaluation: where does 
the limbus puerorum stand on the scale of theological values? Is it 
merely an opinion of theologians or is it something more? In recent 
years we have seen a denial of limbo used as a springboard for specu- 
lation about the possible salvation of children.? On the other hand, 
limbo has been declared a “Catholic doctrine which cannot be denied 
without temerity.”* Which of these views is the more accurate ap- 
praisal of the limbus puerorum? A preliminary remark or two may 
help to illuminate both the question and a possible approach to it. 

As the Scholastics envision it, limbo embraces two ideas: the exclu- 
sion of infants from heaven and their exemption from the pains of 
hell.* Both of these elements are essential to the notion of limbo; of 

1 De infantibus qui praemature abripiuntur (PG 46, 178). 

2G. Fangauer, “Fate of Unbaptized Infants,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review 47 (1946) 
11; E. Boudes, “Réflexion sur la solidarité des hommes avec le Christ,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique 71 (1949) 589. 

3 Cf. W. A. Van Roo, “Infants Dying without Baptism,” Gregorianum 35 (1954) 408. 


* A. Gaudel, “Limbes,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 9, 760; W. Stockums, Das 
Los der ohne die Taufe sterbenden Kinder (Freiburg, 1923) p. 135. 
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the two, however, the second is more important to limbo as such, the 
first being common both to infants and to those who die in a state of 
personal sin. It would seem, then, that any theological evaluation of 
limbo must be keyed to the second of the elements, exemption from 
the pain of sense. This at once suggests a solution and presents a 
problem. A survey of the past fifty years indicates that only one 
theologian in eight has gone as far as ““common and certain” in evalu- 
ating the immunity of infants from the pain of sense. Kerygmatically 
the picture is much the same; only one catechetical writing in six has 
used the word “limbo.” Two-thirds of them are completely silent on 
the question of the pain of sense for infants. A glance at the preceding 
century shows an even greater hesitation before the problem.’ This 
somewhat anomalous situation seems to find its explanation in an 
earlier age, centuries during which a denial of limbo was protected by 
decrees of the Holy See. In this article we will try to trace the question 
of the pain of sense through the past four centuries. The information 
we gather may help towards a more accurate evaluation of limbo. 

The whiplash of Augustine’s genius carved a channel through West- 
ern thought, and the bitter stream of his views on the fate of infants 
swept up to the shores of the twelfth century. The Schoolmen analyzed 
and distilled his thought and passed on to the centuries the idea of a 
limbo that was free of the pain of sense. This conception of the fate 
of infants coursed nearly unimpeded through the next four centuries. 
It was not until the sixteenth century that a serious attempt was 
made to turn the current of thought back into its ancient channel. 
Prominent in this new movement were Petau, Jansenius, Bossuet, 
Noris, Berti, and Tamburini. Their motives, methods, and—more im- 
portant—their reception by the Church are all curiously linked in the 
tangled history of the time. What was this relationship? 


THE RETURN TO AUGUSTINE: PETAU AND JANSENIUS 


The intellectual topography of Europe was profoundly altered when 
the Reformation tore loose from Rome a great segment of the body 
Catholic. The Reformers passed over the Middle Ages in their “re- 
turn to the Gospel” and buttressed their doctrines with the authority 
of St. Augustine. Their ideas of necessary grace and moribund liberty 


5 This survey is summarized at the conclusion of this article. 
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cracked the foundations of Catholic theology. Catholic theologians 
hastened to fill the breach, and the great theories of grace were born. 

One of the by-products of this struggle with heresy was the centering 
of attention on Augustine. A new reverence for the great doctor began 
to spread through the Catholic universities of Europe. Men began to 
turn to his anti-Pelagian writings for inspiration in their wrestling 
with new problems. These works were read and reread by the theol- 
gians of the day; studded as they are with references to unbaptized 
infants, they began to exert a growing influence. Here and there men 
began to adopt Augustine’s views on the fate of infants. No less than 
eighteen theologians had done so before the rise of Jansenism, and of 
these Denis Petau is the most prominent.* It remained, however, for 
the troublesome Bishop of Ypres to spark a real controversy. 

The Augustinus is a eulogy of Augustine; consequently it was no 
surprise when Jansenius adopted the Saint’s views on unbaptized 
children.” Unfortunately the book was more than a eulogy; it was a 
raking broadside that swept across the theology of some of the most 
prominent Jesuit theologians. Stung into a reply, the Jesuit College 
at Louvain published a defense of the “doctrine of the theologians of 
the Society of Jesus,” consisting of a series of theses in which the ideas 
of Jansenius were confronted with the doctrines of the great Jesuit 
theologians. Two of the points scored by the Jesuits are of particular 
interest. They denied a pain of sense for infants and they tried to bring 
Augustine’s authority back into focus.® 

These theses are of great interest- because they mark both the 
objections to Jansenius and the method of attack that the Jesuits 
were to employ during the remainder of the controversy.* Through 
them the problem of unbaptized infants and the question of Augus- 
tine’s authority gained a definite place in the Jansenist debates. The 
more important question of the two was, of course, that of Augustine’s 
authority; it was basic to the entire controversy. At times, however, 


* For lack of space, only their names will be listed: Mainardus, Musaeus, Driedo, 
Baius, Conrius, Fabricius, Paludanus, Mercerus, Bayus, Wiggers, Rampen, another 
Paludanus, Estius, Sylvius, Petrus, Pollet, Colvenerius. 

7 Augustinus 2 (Paris, 1641) lib. 2, cap. 25. 

® Theses theologicae de gratia, libero arbitrio, praedestinatione (Antwerp, 1641) pp. 19, 
120. 

* A. de Meyer, Les premiéres controverses jansénistes en France (Louvain, 1917) p. 120. 
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the two ideas were juxtaposed, and men employed the very severity 
of Augustine’s views on unbaptized infants to restrict his authority. 
Isaac Habert, an early polemist, saw here an ideal fulcrum with which 
to tumble Augustine from the pedestal on which the Jansenists had 
placed him. If theologians could abandon Augustine in this case, he 
asked, why not in others?!® The argument was an excellent one, but 
dangerous. Theologians who tried to temper the prestige of Augustine 
found themselves sailing a narrow channel between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. It took a skilful hand to temper the exaggerated reverence for 
Augustine preached by Jansenius without at the same time offending 
the orders or universities. Polemics, unfortunately, do not breed dis- 
cretion, and a number of well-intentioned authors sailed into trouble. 


BOSSUET, NORIS, AND BERTI 


Portalié places Richard Simon among the handful of Catholics who 
believed that Augustine should be abandoned to the Jansenists.'' One 
reason for which Simon would have jettisoned Augustine was the 
Saint’s disquieting views on unbaptized infants. Simon championed 
the opinion of a certain Hilary, who said that hell was reserved for 
personal sin. This, he said, was quite consonant with the belief of the 
Fathers, who had unanimously proclaimed that our salvation or 
damnation depended entirely upon our own free will.” 

Simon’s outspoken criticism of Augustine provoked the Défense de 
la tradition of Jacques Bossuet. Bossuet denounced Simon’s theory as 
manifest Pelagianism. Both the Council of Lyons and that of Florence, 
he said, had taught that original sin would be punished in hell. He 
rejected the idea of an “upper hell’”’ where infants might dwell. Lyons 
and Florence had made no such distinction, he said, but had consigned 
to hell those who died in either personal or original sin, marking only 
the inequality of their sufferings." 

The limbo debate received further momentum from the writings of 
three Jesuit theologians: Adam, Annat, and Moraines. In their at- 
tempts to silence the Jansenists, they accused Augustine of being 

10 Défense de la foy de l’église et de V'ancienne doctrine de Sorbonne, touchant les princi- 
paux points de la grace (Paris, 1644) p. 61. 

1 “Augustinisme,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 1, 2516. 

“Cf. J. Bossuet, Défense de la tradition, in Oeuvres 2 (Paris, 1887) 580. 

3 Tbid. 
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obscure, contradictory, excessive; among the excesses which they re- 
proved was Augustine’s opinion on the fate of unbaptized infants.“ 
Their arguments did more than embarrass the Jansenists; they em- 
bittered the Augustinians. One of the most astute of the Augustinian 
students was chosen to defend the honor of Augustine and of the order; 
he was Henry Noris, then twenty-seven years of age. 

Noris was no ordinary polemist; Pastor places him side by side 
with Mabillon as the most important scholar of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.'® Noris replied to the critics of Augustine with vast erudition and 
not a little irony, claiming that Augustine’s views on children were 
those of his age and had, moreover, been adopted by succeeding 
centuries. If the Schoolmen had been aware of the history of the 
Pelagian controversy, he said, they would not have abandoned Augus- 
tine so readily. Noris did not pretend that Augustine’s opinion was the 
only possible one, nor did he claim that Augustine’s arguments were 
beyond question. His purpose, he said, was to free the Saint of the 
accusations leveled against him, to demonstrate that his views de- 
served consideration. Indeed, he said, the evidence was such that it 
made Augustine’s opinion the more probable one." 

Noris’ Historia pelagiana sparked an explosion that reverberated 
throughout Europe for seventy-five years. Certain theologians, indig- 
nant at an attack from this quarter while they fought the enemies of 
the Church, made serious efforts to have the book condemned. We will 
see more of this, however, when we review the Church’s attitude 
toward the limbo question. 

The man largely responsible for developing Noris’ ideas and carry- 
ing them through the eighteenth century was John Berti. Sciaffinati, 
the Augustinian General, had asked Berti to write a book that would 
set forth the whole of Augustine’s thought. When the work was com- 
pleted, it was to serve as a text for the students of the order. The 
result of Berti’s labors was the massive Opus de theologicis disciplinis.” 
The semi-official character of the book was one of Berti’s lines of 

4 Cf. H. Noris, Vindiciae augustinianae (Padua, 1677) p. 14; C. Werner, Franz Suarez 
und die Scholastik der letzten Jahrhunderte 1 (Regensburg, 1889) 295. 

16L. F. von Pastor, The History of the Popes 35 (St. Louis, 1938) 363. 


16 Noris, op. cit., p. 45; cf. also pp. 39, 33, 46, 104. 
17H. Hurter, Nomenclator literarius 5 (Innsbruck, 1911) 2. 
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defense when he was denounced to the Holy See. His doctrine, he 
said, was that of Augustine and of the Augustinians.* 

Berti made his own Noris’ defense of Augustine. According to Berti, 
Augustine’s mind on the future life of unbaptized children was beyond 
question. The children would go into eternal fire; they would be 
afflicted by it; they would burn in it. Augustine, he said, had rejected 
not only the Pelagian compromise of vita aeterna, but any middle 
ground at all between the happiness of the kingdom and the torment 
of hell. This was the opinion which Berti too felt that he must em- 


brace.!® 
PIETRO TAMBURINI AND THE SYNOD OF PISTOIA 


With the introduction of Jansenism into Italy, the limbo contro- 
versy entered upon its final development. Pavia was the center of 
Peninsular Jansenism in its definitive phase, and it was here that the 
great lines of the movement were drawn. The leader of the Pavian 
group was Pietro Tamburini, “perhaps the most prominent and inter- 
esting figure of Italian Jansenism.’° More to the point, Tamburini 
was the promoter of the Synod of Pistoia, the man “who put together 
this variety of errors, from the schemata of the decrees read in the 
congregations up to the definitive redaction made public in 1788.’””! 
Many of the synodal decrees, it has been shown, were taken almost 
literally from the writings of Tamburini.” Particularly his are the 
decrees on predestination, grace, free will, and the sacraments. The 
last is of peculiar interest because here we find Pistoia’s statement on 
the fate of unbaptized infants.” 

Tamburini’s interest in the limbo question seems to have been 
mainly forensic. He found the subject useful as a weapon against the 
Molinists and as a breastwork for his own brand of Jansenism.™ 

Limbo, said Tamburini, pointed up the parallel that existed between 
Pelagianism and Molinism. By drawing near to the Pelagian idea of 

18 Opus de theologicis disciplinis 5 (Rome, 1765) 63, 73, 75, 76. 9 Ibid. 2, 22. 

20G. Mantese, Pietro Tamburini e il Giansenismo bresciano (Brescia, 1942) p. vii. 

21B. Matteucci, Scipione de’ Ricci (Florence, 1941) p. 178. 

2G. A. Rasier, Analisi del concilio diocesano di Pistoja (Assisi, 1790) p. 38. 

23 Rasier, op. cit., p. 17; Mantese, op. cit., p. 144; Matteucci, op. cit., p. 179. 


*% Nowhere does Tamburini devote a treatise to the fate of infants. His views are 
found in his writings on grace, the nature of the Church, and the development of dogma. 
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grace, he said, the Molinists had also come quite close to the Pelagian 
conception of original sin and its consequences.** To protect their 
system of grace, the Molinists had eviscerated the doctrine of original 
sin, reducing it to a mere privation of grace. It was now possible, said 
Tamburini, to see the fatal logic of their views on the consequences of 
original sin. Having denied, in effect, that original sin was truly and 
properly a sin, the Molinists also denied that there was any punish- 
ment for it. Consequently, said Tamburini, they placed infants in a 
sort of middle place where there was neither suffering nor glory.** 

Tamburini found the limbo question useful in his apologia for 
Jansenism. Innovators, he said, considered the doctrine of the major- 
ity to be the truth. Tamburini sought the tessera of truth in antiquity, 
holding that the oldest doctrine was the truest one.” The true doctrine 
could be traced back to the apostles, he said. If the link were broken, 
if at some time some doctrine had not been taught or the contrary had 
been taught, then it was clear that this doctrine was not an apostolic 
one. A good example of this, said Tamburini, was the limbo “fable.” 
Limbo was some five or six centuries old, but in apostolic times the 
contrary had been taught. The age of the limbo “fable” and the con- 
spiracy of the Schools in defending it served only to show, he said, 
that a revealed doctrine could exist in the Church in almost complete 
oblivion.” 

When we recall Tamburini’s influence at Pistoia, it comes as no 
surprise to see the Synod denouncing the limbo “fable”: “. . . cosi 
rigettiamo come un favola Pelagiana un luogo di terzo per collocarvi 
i Bambini, che muojona colla sola colpa d’origine.”’® Children, decreed 
the Synod, must suffer the torment of fire together with the devil 
and his angels. 

In Pietro Tamburini and in Pistoia the Jansenist denial of limbo 
received its final expression. It bore a marked similarity to the Augus- 
tinian position, but it was no less disparate. As we have seen, both the 
Jansenists and the Augustinians rejected the limbo of the Scholastics 
and designated the pain of sense as the punishment of original sin. 

%5 Petri Tamburini de summa catholicae de gratia Christi doctrinae praestantia dissertatio 
(Pavia, 1790) p. 113.  ** Jbid., pp. 117-18. 

™ Analisi del libro delle Prescrizioni di Tertulliano (Pavia, 1781) p. 160. 

% Ibid., p. 172. 

” Atti e decreti del concilio diocesano di Pistoja (Florence, 1786) p. 110. 
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Neither group, moreover, dealt gently with its adversaries. Noris and 
Berti, however, had the good sense of scholarship; and although they 
were caustic, they did not censure. The Jansenists, unfortunately, 
showed no such restraint. Tamburini ridiculed the limbo of the School- 
men as a Pelagian fable. The Molinist views on the future lot of in- 
fants were for him an instance par excellence of Molinist and Pelagian 
affinity. Both the Molinists and the Pelagians, he charged, had drawn 
their ideas on the subject from the same tainted source—a faulty 
conception of grace which led to a distortion of the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin. 

The Church’s intervention in the controversy finds its explanation 
in the chemistry of the times. The Jansenists detested the Molinists, 
the Molinists scored the Jansenists, and the Augustinians took issue 
with them both. The air was charged with suspicion and not a little 
slander. Molinists were accused of Pelagianism; Augustinians of Jan- 
senism; and Jansenists, rightly enough, of heresy. This was the situa- 
tion when the Church intervened. Limbo, of course, was not a major 
issue in her investigation; imbedded as the limbo question had become 
in the Jansenist controversy, however, it received its share of atten- 
tion. 


THE CHURCH AND THE AUGUSTINIANS 


In 1758 the Augustinian General, Vasquez, submitted a petition to 
Clement XIII asking that the Augustinian School be protected against 
the “‘calumnies” of its enemies.*° This petition contained what might 
be termed a manifesto of Augustinian theology, for it embraced twenty- 
three propositions which Vasquez termed the “principal points of the 
doctrine” peculiar to the Augustinians. The sixth proposition read as 
follows: “Parvulos in originali peccato sine baptismo morientes non 
modo Dei visione carere, et angi, sed et poena ignis licet mitissima in 
Infernis cruciari, ex Sacris Literis cum S. Augustino censemus.” The 
Augustinians, said Vasquez, had ever felt free to teach these doctrines, 
since they had been declared sound and orthodox in nearly all their 
parts by the Apostolic Letters of Pope Paul III and by the three con- 
gregations which had examined Noris’ writings under various popes. 


30 Accademia dei Lincei: Biblioteca Corsiniana, Rome, N. 1485, ff. 183-209; cf. Dammig, 
Il movimento giansenista a Roma nella seconda meta del secolo XVIII (Vatican City, 1945). 
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Clement submitted the matter to the cardinals of the Holy Office. 
Their examination went through several sessions before a decree was 
finally drawn up and approved by Clement." The decree refers to the 
decisions of Paul III and to the case of Noris and Berti and states 
that with these the Augustinian School is sufficiently secure and need 
fear nothing. The decree also mentions nine other papal letters, briefs, 
or bulls. For the most part these consist in general approbations or 
prohibitions. More to our point are the letters of Paul III and the 
case of Noris and Berti. 

Augustine Mainardi of Asti in Italy had been accused to Clement 
VII of preaching and defending ideas that were erroneous and not 
Catholic. Clement, on the complaint of the Bishop of Asti, told him 
to correct Mainardi or to silence him. Mainardi appealed his case to 
Rome, submitting ten propositions for examination. If the proposi- 
tions were indeed Catholic and not erroneous, the Augustinian asked 
that the sentence passed upon him be revoked. The eighth proposition 
read as follows: “‘Pueri decedentes cum solo originali peccato damnan- 
tur ad aeternos cruciatus ignis inferni.’”*? Paul III submitted the 
propositions to Thomas Badia, the Master of the Sacred Palace. 
Badia replied that the propositions were, as Mainardi claimed, ‘‘Cath- 
olic and not erroneous.”’ The Pope thereupon forbade the Bishop of 
Asti or any other of Mainardi’s superiors to molest him because of his 
ten propositions. Referring to the eighth proposition on the fate of 
infants, Paul declared that it was Saint Augustine’s and could be 
found in many of his writings. 

This same Pope gave a nearly identical decision in the case of 
Musaeus Tarvisinus, another Augustinian. Here again the Pope im- 
posed silence on the accusers and freed the accused of whatever stric- 
tures had been imposed upon him.* 

Noris’ book got a frigid reception when it was first submitted to 
the Inquisition in 1672. Rumors had reached Rome that the author 
had attempted to cloak condemned doctrines with the authority of 

31 Biblioteca Corsiniana, op. cit., f. 183. 

® This letter of Paul III is reprinted in Berti’s Opus de theologicis disciplinis 7, 36. 

38 Tbid. 

* This was the second letter of Paul III to which Vasquez referred in his petition 
to Clement XIII; text in Berti, op. cit. 1, 167. 
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St. Augustine.*® At first somewhat hostile, Cardinal Casanata ended 
by approving the book enthusiastically. Noris was shortly afterwards 
appointed a qualificator of the Roman Inquisition.* 

After several turbulent years Noris’ book was denounced to the 
Inquisition for renewing the errors of Baius and Jansenius. The 
examination dragged on for months with Cardinal degli Albizzi 
fighting for the complete condemnation of the book. Fortunately, 
Noris found a champion in Cardinal Colonna, “‘che é terribile e vehe- 
mente ...e parld pid alto dell’altro.’’*7 When the decision was finally 
given, the verdict was favorable to Noris. His writings were returned 
“indemnes, nullaque nota perstricti.’’* 

Fifteen years later Noris was appointed Prefect of the Vatican 
Library. When the appointment became known, all the old accusa- 
tions were renewed, and the Pope hesitated to confirm the appoint- 
ment. Cardinal Casanata, however, told the Pope that Noris had 
replied to the charges fifteen years earlier; the matter was settled—for 
the moment. In December of 1693 new accusations were brought 
against his book. Pope Innocent appointed a special board of theolo- 
gians to examine the book, and once again the decision was favorable.*° 
Noris’ opponents were still not satisfied, however, and demanded 
further investigation. Apparently trying to silence the critics, Inno- 
cent made Noris a Consultor to the Inquisition.“ Hopes for peace 
were dashed when an anonymous author addressed several books of 
“scruples” to the censors of Noris’ writings, questioning the wisdom 
of their decision. Innocent ordered Noris to reply to these attacks. 
He did so, and in the words of a later Pope, “‘was enrolled as a victor 
in the College of Cardinals to universal applause.” 

35H. Zazzarius, “Vita Norisii,” in Noris’ Opera omnia 1 (Venice, 1769) xiii. 

36 F. H. Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Biicher 2 (Bonn, 1885) 672. 


37 Clarorum Venetorum ad Ant. Magliabechium nonnullosque alios epistulae (Florence, 
1765) pp. 83, 86. 

38 Noris, Opera omnia 3, vii; Bonnard, ‘“Noris,”’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 11, 
801; Gutierrez, “Noris,”’ Enciclopedia cattolica 8 (Vatican City, 1952) 1935-36. 

® Clarorum Venetorum ad Ant. Magliabechium nonnullosque alios epistulae, p. 151; 
M. F. Miguelez, Jansenismo y regalismo en Espana (Valladolid, 1895) p. 64, note 1. 

40 Miguelez, op. cit., p. 66, note 1. 41 Tbid., p. 67, note 1. 

# Cf. Bonnard, Joc. cit. (supra n. 38). 

% Acta Benedicti XIV ...cura Raphaelis de Martinis 1 (Naples, 1894) 554. 
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The attacks upon Noris’ writings continued even after his death. 
The long controversy entered its final stage when the Spanish Index 
banned Noris’ two works: the Historia pelagiana and the Dissertatio de 
Synodo V oecumenico.“ When Benedict XIV discovered what had 
happened in Spain, he wrote the Grand Inquisitor, Perez de Prado, 
demanding that Noris’ books be removed from the Spanish Index. 
He reviewed the history of Rome’s various investigations and re- 
minded the Inquisitor that nothing bad or opposed to sound doctrine 
had been found. In view of these facts, he concluded, it was not the 
business of the Spanish Inquisition to reexamine Noris’ works and 
still less to condemn them.** Benedict was thoroughly annoyed that 
books which had been approved after so many discussions in the 
Roman Inquisition had been condemned by the Spaniards.“* In spite 
of his obvious concern, it was ten years before Benedict won his 
point; in 1757 the Spanish King approved a decree removing Noris’ 
name from the Spanish Index.” 

Berti, like Noris before him, spent much of his theological career 
defending himself. John d’Yse de Saléon, the Bishop of Rodez, accused 
Berti of reviving the errors of Baius and Jansenius. He submitted his 
indictment to the Holy See. Benedict XIV in turn referred the matter 
to his theologians. When their investigation had been completed, the 
Pope replied that nothing had been found in Berti’s work that was 
contrary to the decisions of the Church. Though the examining theo- 
logians, he said, disagreed with Berti’s opinions, none the less they 
judged them to be sound.* , 

Archbishop Languet of Sens joined de Saléons in the attack on 
Berti. On April 25, 1750, he sent a letter to Benedict presenting his 
criticism of Berti and asking for papal confirmation. The Pope again 
replied that nothing had been found in Berti’s writings which was 
contrary to the decisions of the Church.” 

We have now seen the Roman decisions that formed the backbone 
of Clement XIII’s decree of 1758. With these the Augustinians had 


“Report of Spanish Inquisitor to Ferdinand VI; text in Miguelez, op. cit., p. 272. 
48 Acta Benedicti XIV 1, 554. 

Letter of October 9, 1748; text in Miguelez, op. cit., p. 395. 

" Text of the decree in Miguelez, op. cit., p. 248. 

* Acta Benedicti XIV 2, 74. ® Tbid. 2, 397. 
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been declared to be sufficiently secure in their doctrine. What approval, 
if any, was given the Augustinian doctrine by these decisions? 

From what we have seen of Paul III it seems clear that he did not 
endorse in any way the Augustinian propositions. He did give Main- 
ardi freedom of expression while at the same time protecting him 
against reprisal. 

Pope Benedict himself gives us the result of the many investigations 
of Noris’ works: “Nothing bad or opposed to sound doctrine . . . noth- 
ing worthy of condemnation or any other censure was found in his 
works.”®° He speaks of a book “approved after so many discussions 
in the Roman Inquisition.”’*' What was the nature of the “approval” 
of which Benedict spoke? The Pope shows us his mind in the matter 
in an illuminating letter to Cardinal Tencin. Strictly speaking, he 
said, one should say that Noris’ writings had not been disapproved 
by Rome, though broadly speaking one might say that they had been 
approved. We must conclude, then, that the “approval” given Noris’ 
work meant simply that it contained nothing that merited disap- 
proval; as Benedict said: “...nihil anathemate vel alia censura 
dignum in operibus fuerit inventum.’® This interpretation finds 
corroboration in the Pope’s judgment of Berti. Nothing, he said, was 
found contrary to the decisions of the Church; Berti’s doctrine was 
sound. 

Returning to the decree approved by Clement XIII, we can now 
weigh its force more accurately. The Augustinians had been told that 
they could rest secure in the decisions given by Rome. From what we 
have seen we may say that these decisions had both a dogmatic and a 
disciplinary effect. Dogmatically they meant that there was nothing 
in the Augustinian doctrine which merited disapproval. The discipli- 
nary force of these decisions we have seen in the writings of Benedict 
XIV, who severely rebuked those who disapproved what Rome had 
not disapproved. Since the pain of sense for unbaptized infants was 
part of the Augustinian doctrine, we may conclude that it was an 
opinion which in no way merited the disapproval of Rome and could 

50 Ibid. 1, 554; letter of July 31, 1748. 51 Jbid.; letter of October 9, 1748. 

® Correspondance de Benott XIV, ed. E. de Heeckeren (Paris, 1912); letter of June 25, 


1749, Vol. 1, p. 496. 
588 Acta Benedicti XIV 1, 554; letter of July 31, 1748. 
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therefore be freely taught. A difficulty, however, arises immediately. 
Did this situation perdure, or was it changed by the bull Auctorem 
fidei? The answer seems to lie in the Church’s attitude toward the 
Jansenists. 


THE CHURCH AND THE JANSENISTS 


On August 28, 1794, Auctorem fidei condemned Article 3 of the 
decrees of the Synod of Pistoia: 


Doctrina, quae velut fabulam Pelagianam explodit locum illum inferorum (quem 
limbi puerorum nomine fideles passim designant), in quo animae decedentium cum 
sola originali culpa poena damni citra poenam ignis puniantur; perinde ac si hoc 
ipso, quod, qui poenam ignis removent, inducerent locum illum et statum medium 
expertem culpae et poenae inter regnum Dei et damnationem aeternam, qualem 
fabulabantur Pelagiani—falsa, temeraria, in scholas catholicas iniuriosa.™ 


The interpretations of this condemnation vary widely. Some say 
that it constitutes a papal endorsement of limbo. Others deny that it 
lends any dogmatic value to limbo at all; it is, they say, directed solely 
against a calumny on Catholic Schools.** The second interpretation 
seems to have the stronger case. 

Is the mere denial of limbo or the manner of denial under censure 
in Auctorem fidei? The answer, we believe, lies in the phrase: “‘velut 
fabulam Pelagianam.” The bull declares false not the doctrine which 
denies limbo but the doctrine which rejects it as a Pelagian fable. The 
entire emphasis of the article seems to be upon the manner of the 
denial, for the explanatory clause is devoted to it: “perinde ac si hoc 
cae 

There were two distinct ideas in the decree of Pistoia. One declared 
that there were but two places for men in eternity, the kingdom of 
heaven and the hell of fire. The second rejected as a Pelagian fable a 
third place for those infants who died in a state of original sin. The 
Bull Auctorem fidei reaches back twelve centuries to state definitively 
the exact nature of the Pelagian fable. The Pelagians, it said, had 
imagined a state and a place in which there was neither guilt nor 
punishment, midway between the kingdom of God and eternal damna- 


* J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio 38 (Florence, 1769) 
1268. 


55 Cf. W. A. Van Roo, art. cit. (supra n. 3) p. 457, 
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tion. Those who do away with fire as a punishment for original sin 
do not thereby reintroduce the Pelagian fable; and the doctrine which 
asserts that they do is false, temerarious, and injurious to Catholic 
Schools. It seems, then, that Auctorem fidei was concerned not with 
the denial of limbo but with the manner of the denial. 

Recent investigations have declared Cardinal Gerdil to be the sole 
redactor of the bull Auctorem fidei.** His manuscript is still in exist- 
ence in the Barnabite Library in Rome with the marginal notations 
still legible; one of these notations is of particular interest. Fastened 
to the margin of Article 26 is a small piece of paper; on it in Gerdil’s 
handwriting are the following remarks: 


Concil. Carthag. an 418. Item placuit ut si quis dicit ideo dixisse Dominum in 
domo Patris mansiones multae sunt, ut intelligatur, quia in regno coelorum erit 
aliquis medius aut ullus alicubi locus, ubi beati vivant parvuli qui sine baptismo. 

S. Aug. 1. 2. de orig. animae. c. 12. Novellos haereticos pelagianos justissime 
Conciliorum Catholicorum, et Sedis Apostolicae damnavit auctoritas, eo quod ausi 
fuerint non baptizatis dare quietis ac salutis locum etiam praeter regnum 
coelorum.” 


These marginal notes appear to confirm what seems clear from the 
Bull itself: Auctorem fidei was concerned with the libel of the “Pelagian 
fable,” and it was against this slander that it would defend the Schools. 
It does not seem, then, that the Bull did anything to enhance the dog- 
matic value of limbo. We may conclude, therefore, that the Church’s 
earlier decisions on limbo retained their force. 

With the close of the eighteenth century we find the limbo debate 
at an impasse. Rome’s decisions indicate that she considered limbo an 
open question. These decisions had, however, still another effect. By 
defending first one position and then the other against its detractors, 
Rome drained the question of its forensic value. The limbo question 
is obviously a highly speculative one; it takes on an added dimension, 
however, when it is coupled to a more volatile issue. This was the 
case during the period which we have examined. Jansenius’ vicious 
attack on Molinism first propelled the question of unbaptized infants 
into the Jansenist controversy; charges of “Jansenist” and ‘“‘Pelagian”’ 
helped to keep it there. When the Holy See drew the sting from the 
debate, the controversy began to die. 


56 Matteucci, op. cit. (supra n. 21) p. 218, note 2; Mantese, of. cit. (supra n. 20) p. 86. 
57 Manuscripts of Cardinal Gerdil, Vol. 16, pp. 103-42. 
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THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


During the nineteenth century the limbo question retreated to the 
comparative obscurity of a theological scholion. For all practical pur- 
poses the controversy was dead; nevertheless, it seems to have left its 
mark on theological thought. In an attempt to appraise the “mind of 
the Church” as we find it in that century, the present author con- 
ducted a survey of the literature of the period. It is by no means 
exhaustive, yet it did produce some interesting results. 

Of forty-two theological manuals: two teach the pain of sense 
(denial of limbo); forty teach no pain of sense (limbo). Thus the 
nineteenth-century theologians favor limbo overwhelmingly; yet they 
fail to display any unanimity at all when they come to evaluate their 
position. Of those who hold no pain of sense, we find the following 
qualifications: eleven consider it communis; for six, controvertitur; five 
give no theological qualification at all; four qualify it as communissima; 
four, probabilior; two, communis et certa; two say that it is not danger- 
ous to the faith; two, that it is not of faith; two, that it may be held; 
for one, ecclesia favet; for another, nobis verior.® 

We might ask how deeply the notion of limbo had taken root in 
the minds of the faithful during this same century. An apodictic answer 
is impossible, of course; but perhaps the catechetical writings of the 
period may give us some hint. Of forty-one catechetical writings, 
seven have nothing to say about the fate of infants.” Of the thirty- 
four who deny them the beatific vision, thirteen add nothing else; of 
these, ten remain silent, three are unwilling to comment further. The 
remaining twenty-one further clarify the fate of these infants: two 
teach limbo by name; six say that the punishment is not like that of 
mortal sin; eleven, that there is no pain of sense; two, that they are 
not in hell.*° Somewhat surprisingly we find that only half of the 


% For lack of space only the names of the authors will be listed: Abelly, Bonal, Dens, 
Einig, Gousset, Tanquerey, Dobmayr, Minges, Novana, Rolfus, Schouppé, Bautz, 
de Baets, Berthier, Klee, Sardagna, Bouvier, Casajoana, Salmanticenses, Egger, Heinrich, 
Kenrick, Mendive, Perrone, Schmid, Tepe, Palmieri, Lazzari, de Liguori, Claramontenses, 
Wirceburgenses, Friedhoff, Miller, Oswald, de Smet, Guillois, Knoll, Simar, Polmano, 
Marcelli, Pedrini, Jungmann. If an earlier text were reedited during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was included in this list. 

® The silence of catechetical writings on a given point is obviously of some significance: 
“And how are they to hear, if no one preaches?” (Rom 10:15). 
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catechists present the limbo of children to the faithful and only two 
of these mention it by name. 

Limbo, as we find it in the nineteenth century, seems to have been 
theological opinion, although one held almost unanimously by the 
writers that we surveyed. The hesitation these men manifest in plac- 
ing a stronger theological note on limbo may reflect the controversy 
of the previous centuries. If the catechetical writings we have ob- 
served are any indication of the mind of the faithful, we cannot con- 
clude that limbo was very deeply rooted in their thinking. What 
theological value can we assign to limbo at the close of the nineteenth 
century? Sententia communis seems to be the fairest estimate. 

The over-all picture of limbo in the twentieth century does not 
differ markedly from that of the preceding period. A survey of forty-six 
twentieth-century theological manuals shows unanimity on the fact 
that there is no pain of sense; there is wide divergence, however, on 
the qualification involved. For eighteen it is communis; six give no 
theological qualification; six have it communis et certa; three, com- 
munissima; two, probabilior; for two the pain of sense is not of faith; 
for two, ecclesia favet; for one, controvertitur; for one, probabilis; one 
says that it may be held; another, that it must be held; one affirms 
that it is almost certain; one, that it should be defended; one, that the 
pain of sense should not be admitted.* 

To some extent the catechetical writings mirror the uneven picture 
which we find among the theologians. Of sixty-six catechetical writ- 


6 These catechetical writings embrace: standard exhaustive catechisms; commentaries 
on catechisms for priests, teachers, and catechists; catechetical sermons; textbooks for 
grammar school, high school, and college students; and adult catechisms. The authors 
are: de la Salle, Schmid, Weninger, Hirscher, Martinet, Dieringer, Byrne, Deharbe (large 
and small editions), Schmitt, Fander-Deharbe, Lynch-Deharbe, Fox-Deharbe, Gaume, 
Hay, Bressanvido, Keenan, Meynell, O’Rafferty, Power, Wilmers, Gibson, Mey, Overberg, 
Battaglia, Schouppé, Wenham, Kénig, Martin, Danes, Perry, Faerber, Luche, Ranieri, 
Wermelskirchen, Zollner. Although these authors wrote only in German, French, Italian, 
and English, their writings were in some instances translated into other languages, e.g., 
Polish, Bohemian. 

The authors are: Hermann, Hunter, Pohle-Gummersbach, Pohle-Gierens, Sanda, 
Schanz, Schmaus, Baisi, Dalmau, Hervé, Otten, Pohle, Arbazuza, Coghlan, Hurter, 
Van Noort, Connell, Diekamp, Esser, Goupil, Garretti, Hove, Huarte, Lahitton, Lepicier, 
Miller, Ott, Pignataro, Parente, Premm, Sasia, del Val, Piolanti, Denis, Janssens, Pohle- 
Preuss, d’Alés, Jacobs, Wilhelm, Hugon, Petroccia, Lottini, Manners, Beraza, Boyer, 
Lercher. 
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ings, nineteen have nothing to say about the fate of infants. The re- 
maining forty-seven deny them the beatific vision; of these twenty- 
three add nothing else, twenty-four further specify. The specifications 
are: ten mention limbo; for seven there is no pain of sense; for four, 
they are not in hell; two say that the punishment is not like that for 
mortal sin; one, that they are in a place of rest. Limbo is presented 
in substance by about one-third of the catechetical writings; fewer 
than one in six mention it by name. 

There is a clear tendency among twentieth-century theologians to 
give greater theological weight to the limbo of children. Six of them 
declare it to be communis et certa, and three others seem inclined to 
agree. The over-all picture, however, favors a more conservative view, 
with the simple sententia communis being most in evidence. The cate- 
chetical writings of the period once again fail to evince a common 
persuasion among the faithful. 


CONCLUSION 


Where does the limbus puerorum stand on the scale of theological 
values? Is it merely an opinion of theologians, or is it something more? 
These are the questions with which we began our study. As a premise 
for a possible solution we sketched the theological history of limbo 
through the past four centuries—its reception by the magisterium, 
the theologians, and the faithful. From the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century limbo was, as we saw, an open question—debatable 
and debated. In the nineteenth century the controversy died, and 
limbo won a common, although uncertain, acceptance among theo- 
logians. In our own century we found that theologians were at once 
unanimous in accepting limbo and at variance in evaluating it. A 
survey of the catechetical literature of the past 150 years failed to 
evince a persuasion among the faithful that would permit a solid argu- 
ment ex sensu fidelium. 

® The authors are: Faerber, Fink, Griinder, MacEachen, Richter, Brownson, Bandas, 
Nolle, Smith, Schmitt, Drinkwater, Rosenberger, Russell, Coppens, Broussole, Baltimore 
Catechism (nos. 1, 2, 3), Kinkead, Urban, Christian Brohters, Collot, Hay, McGovern, 
O’Brien, Schorsch, Annunziata, Bolton, Burbach, Eaton, Greenstock, Fitzpatrick, Kirsch, 
Philipps, Sheehan, Spirago, Pichler, Cassilly, Chrysostom, Gerard, Polidori, Cooper, 
Hart, Michel, Morrison, Hublet, de Zulueta, Marshall, Noll, Frederic, Lanslots, Schu- 


macher, Ranieri, Gasparri, Morrow, Fox-Deharbe, Gibson, Cogan, Deharbe (small 
American edition), Katholischer Katechismus der Bistiimer Deutschlands. 
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The common acceptance of an idea among theologians would seem 
to create a presumption in its favor. May we conclude from this that 
limbo is a sententia certa? In view of the tortured history of the ques- 
tion—the decisions of the magisterium, the varied opinions of theo- 
logians, the lack of a clear persuasion among the faithful—sententia 
certa appears to be too strong a qualification. It seems that we would 
reflect its theological position more accurately if we said that limbo 
was a safe and commonly accepted explanation of a difficult question. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 


ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY, 1956-1957 
PART 1: HISTORICAL! 


It has become increasingly obvious these last few years that the discovery 
of the so-called Dead Sea Scrolls was an event of surpassing importance for 
the study, within historical perspectives, of biblical and patristic spiritu- 
alities. The witness of the Scrolls to the existence of a religious ideal of 
celibacy, for instance, that was contemporaneous with Christ, of a practice 
of communal ownership previous to that of the apostolic community, of a 
detailed doctrine of the discernment of spirits long before Origen, of an 
organized monasticism long before Anthony and Pachomius, etc., has 
provided a new background against which early Christian doctrines and 
practices may be the more accurately examined and assessed. But the day 
has not yet come for such examination and assessment; too much work 
remains to be done on the Scrolls themselves before ever they can be used 
in this profitable fashion? 

The consequence of all this for the first two sections of the survey that 
follows is itself twofold. First of all, one will remark therein a large and 
prudent silence on the subject of the Scrolls. Secondly, there will be little 
talk of the “originality” of this or that early author. It would be preferable 
to have it otherwise, for this means a lessening both of the survey’s coverage 
and, in the earlier sections, of its clarity. But there seems at the moment 
no help for it. 

Sacred Scripture 


The importance of the OT notion of-“‘God’s poor” for a proper under- 
standing of both OT and NT spiritualities recent scholarship has put 
excellently in evidence.’ The concept itself has now been clarified in a par- 
ticularly helpful fashion by Vansteenkiste.* His method, initially, is chron- 
ological—more severely so than any previous study I have seen. The result 
is a lucid semantic pattern which will allow future students of the question 
to disengage immediately the varied meanings of amaw and ani at every 

1 For an explanation of the purpose, method, and content of these biennial surveys, 
see THEOLOGICAL Stupres 15 (1954) 258. This historical survey will be concluded in a 
subsequent issue; the same issue will carry the doctrinal survey. 

* Probably the most that can be said at the moment has been said with exemplary 
probity and balance by John M. Oesterreicher; see his “The Community of Qumran,” 
The Bridge 2 (1956-57) 91-134. 

Cf. THeotocicaL Srupres 15 (1954) 259; 17 (1956) 40-41. 

4M. Vansteenkiste, C.M., “L’éni et l’@naw dans l’Ancien Testament,” Divus Thomas 
59 (1956) 3-19. 
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level in the development of the religion of Israel and which permits the 
author himself, in the concluding pages of his paper, to erect into historical 
certainties conclusions tentatively proposed by his predecessors. Previous 
to the Exile the two terms had already acquired, over and above the generic 
idea of “poor,” a connotation of humiliation and moral abasement that 
had—if one excepts two texts of Zephaniah—no religious overtones. After 
the Exile it was progressively the religious aspect that came to the fore, 
ending in their becoming practically technical terms of the spiritual life 
for the pious, the God-fearing, etc. The disaster of 587 induced an awareness, 
first in regard to the person of Jeremiah and then in regard to the nation 
as a whole, of those—the anawim—who precisely amid oppression and 
tragedy remain objects of God’s free covenant, an awareness that cul- 
minated in the type par excellence of the anaw, the Servant of Yahweh in 
the Deutero-Isaiah, and in the literary expression of the Book of Job. Why 
was this awareness so long in coming into existence? There was needed the 
historical incidence of multiple and seemingly endless trials to render the 
Jewish spirit conscious of its utter “poverty,” of its inability to find hope 
or repose anywhere but in its dependence upon Yahweh. And with this 
there emerges in the analysis of Vansteenkiste a note which had been 
previously, but hesitantly, made: the “poor of God” is not only one who has 
abased himself before God but, especially, one whom God has abased by 
suffering. Further, this note of the divine initiative in the constitution of 
His elite sets in clear relief two notions which, along with that of the anawim, 
would be also basic to NT spirituality: the Lordship of God and the eternal 
Covenant. As is the happy convention of late, the author concludes with a 
reference to the Magnificat of our Lady, the perfect expression at the dawn 
of the Christian era of the anawim spirituality.® 

For his part, Daniélou makes explicit the connection between the doc- 
trine of the anawim as it has been rediscovered of late, and the doctrine of 
“poverty” such as we have always, perhaps too narrowly, understood it.’ 
One of the trials of the anaw is that he is poor in material possessions. It is 
a condition which does not, of course, automatically make him dependent 
solely upon God but can contribute rather effectively to such dependence. 
Or, conversely (and this is the author’s chief point), such total dependence 
can in concrete circumstances involve such destitution, just as it always 
involves such detachment. This it can do because it is before all else at- 

5 This confirms the tentative conclusion of Knepper, whose little study (cf. THEo- 
LocicaL StupiEs 15 [1954] 259, n. 6) apparently escaped the author’s notice. 

® But see P. Winter, “Le Magnificat et le Benedictus sont-ils des psaumes maccha- 
béens?”, Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuse 36 (1956) 1-19. 

7J. Daniélou, S.J., “Bienheureux les pauvres,” Etudes 288 (1956) 321-38. 
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tachment to God.’ Hence the nuanced doctrine on material possessions 
that was possible in those first days which, significantly enough, were 
characterized in prophecy and fulfilment: “The anawim have the gospel 
preached to them.’” It was a doctrine of ends and means, however graphi- 
cally and unphilosophically expressed. The philosophic expression would 
come later and, among the early Fathers at least, introduce a negative 
emphasis and a rigidity quite foreign to the anawim mentality." We have a 
somewhat similar instance of this in the contrast that exists between the 
biblical doctrine of work—particularly of manual labor—and that of pagan 
philosophy which would eventually intrude, under patristic auspices, into 
the Christian consciousness. In the Bible, as Desee has pointed out, work is 
something beautiful and holy and as such willed as normal for man.” With 
the arrival of the Kingdom, with the constitution of the nova creatura, it 
was assumed into an even higher perspective of the redemptive plan of 
God." So positive and favorable a view of work becomes more easily under- 
standable directly one recognizes its close kinship with the basic anawim 
spirituality: all things (food is the stock example, temporal possessions, 
work itself) have meaning only in terms of that about which one should be, 
according to the evangelical admonition, exclusively solicitous. But they 
thus do have positive meaning." This sort of thing, fragmentary, incomplete, 
of an eschatological emphasis calculated to induce a temporary despair 
into the hearts of the “incarnationalists” among our theologians of history, 
has been brought to the fore once again in singularly convincing fashion 
by Gryglewicz.” His careful philological study has in particular made it 
clear how circumspectly the Septuagint translators and the NT writers 
avoided any Greek term that might possibly convey a negative or a pejora- 
tive notion of work, and this while using the language of a culture which 
held manual labor in contempt. He concludes with the remark (likely the 
understatement of the year) that it would be somewhat difficult to reconcile 


8S. Jeanne d’Arc, O.P., “Heureux les pauvres,”’ Vie spirituelle 96 (1957) 115-26. 

9 Mt 11:5; cf. Lk 4:18 (Is 61:1). 

10R. Koch, “Die Wertung des Besitzes im Lukasevangelium,” Biblica 38 (1957) 151- 
69. 

1 Something of the early patristic pattern has been plotted out with her usual compe- 
tency by Hilda Graef, ‘La vertu de pauvreté chez les Péres grecs,” Vie spirituelle: Sup- 
plément, n. 40 (1957) 127-31. 

2B. Desee, “De bijbel en de arbeid,” Tijdschrift voor geestelijk leven 12 (1956) 715-21. 

13 Desee, “Der kristen en de arbeid,” Tijdschrift voor geestelijk leven 13 (1957) 165-85. 

“Cf. B. Prete, “Vangelo e lavoro,” Sacra doctrina 1 (1956) 280-309. 

18 F. Gryglewicz, “La valeur morale du travail manuel dans la terminologie grecque 
de la Bible,” Biblica 37 (1956) 314-37. 
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this fact with the conventional theological concept of work as a thing initially 
accursed of God and the result of original sin. 

Edlund’s monograph of a few years ago on the NT doctrine of simplicity 
of heart did not receive the attention it deserved.'® Bacht has now most 
helpfully synopsized its conclusions.” The Septuagint and Vulgate versions 
usually translate ‘amin of the OT with the equivalent of our “simple.” 
But its meaning, Edlund made clear, is rather more nuanced and richer. 
Thus the heart of one who treads the path that leads Godward, who is 
undeviatingly loyal to the Covenant, who is unrestrained in giving himself 
to God—such a heart is “simple” because undivided. Again, the “simple” 
eye of Mt. 6:22 (where “eye” stands for “soul””) means absolute totality 
in the gift of self to God. Fr. Bacht does not go into the matter and it is 
beyond the purpose of this survey to dwell on it, but the doctrinal coinci- 
dence between this recaptured biblical concept and the simplicitas sought 
in subjects up for canonization should at least be remarked here and, per- 
haps, returned to later."* 

One of the more exciting and difficult uses to which Form Criticism has 
been put of late is surely that of trying to penetrate back of the NT to 
the liturgical formulae of the primitive Christian community. It would be 
premature to hazard a guess at the implications of de Ausejo’s inquiry into 
the Prologue of John; all we have of it are the largely preparatory stages.’ 
But it is allowable to remark on the method. That a stanza division is pos- 
sible in a particular NT passage, that it is Christ who is praised therein, 
seem most tenuous grounds upon which to conclude that here we have a 
hymn. On comparable grounds one would be led to affirm that some of the 
most characteristic passages in, say, Thomas Wolfe were chorales sung by 
Pullman-car conductors. But as one awaits the completion of de Ausejo’s 
work (which may well quiet all doubts), one may profitably consult the 
solid and more pedestrian efforts of Lacan,?° Wennemer,”’ and Meyer.” 


16 C, Edlund, Das Auge der Einfalt (Copenhagen, 1952). 

7H. Bacht, S.J., “Einfalt des Herzens—eine vergessene Tugend?”’, Geist und Leben 
29 (1956) 416-26. 

8 Dom G. Lefebvre has expressed most felicitously the ordinary notion of simplicity 
in his “La simplicité,” Vie spirituelle 97 (1957) 115-26. 

1S. de Ausejo, “Es un himno a Cristo el prologo de San Juan?”, Estudios biblicos 
15 (1956) 223-77. 

20M. F. Lacan, “L’oeuvre du Verbe incarné: le don de la vie (Jo. 1,4), Recherches 
de science religieuse 45 (1957) 61-78. 

21K. Wennemer, S.J., “Geist und Leben bei Johannes,” Geist und Leben 30 (1957) 
185-98. 

2P. W. Meyer, “A Note on John 10, 1-18,”’ Journal of Biblical Literature 75 (1956) 
232-35. The “door” of the first verse refers not to Christ Himself but to His death. 
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Of especial worth to one engaged in such work as that of de Ausejo is the 
lecture by des Places.* 

In his monumental effort to erect a NT theology of love, Pére Spicq also 
has recourse to preexistent liturgical formulae in order to determine the 
proper content of philein.* Paul’s famous anathema of the man who has 
not philia for the Lord is not the personal explosion of a great and loving 
heart that would demand beyond agapé the affective attachment to Christ. 
It is apparently only a quotation from an ancient Aramaic liturgical formula 
and implies no distinctive quality of love at all. 

Somewhat more convincing are Boismard’s analyses of 1 Peter, perhaps 
because of the studies by Preisker and Cross which preceded them.” In 
common with them he holds that the epistle reflects elements of a baptismal 
liturgy which was not (how could it be?) something like a present-day 
ritual and thus the same in all the churches, but a variety of formulae 
expressing parallel or identical themes. His conclusions seem sufficiently 
significant for transcription here, because if he is right they open out to us 
the broad perspectives of Christian spirituality as it was taught and, at 
especially climactic moments, lived a mere twenty years or less after the 
death of Christ. 


1:3-5—A baptismal hymn (cf. Tit 3:5-7; 1 Jn 3:1-2; Col 3:1-4). 

1:6-9—A liturgical fragment (cf. Jas 1:12; Rom 5:2-5) which ought not to be 
joined to the preceding hymn. 

1:13-21—A homily preparatory to baptism, here simply synopsized, centered upon 
the baptismal typology of Exodus (cf. 1 Jn 3:3-10; Tit 2:11-14).** 

1:22—2:10—A homily subsequent to baptism which continues the theme from 
Exodus with especial insistence upon the Christian’s rebirth by the 


% E. des Places, S.J., “Hymnes grecs au seuil de tre chrétienne,” Biblica 38 (1957) 
113-29. It is a question of pagan hymns. 

% C. Spicq, O.P., “Comment comprendre philein dans I Cor. XVI, 22?”, Novum testa- 
mentum 1 (1956) 200-204. And see as well his “Epipothein, désirer ou chérir?”’, Revue 
biblique 64 (1957) 184-95. 

26 M. E. Boismard, O.P., “Une liturgie baptismale dans la Prima Petri,” Revue biblique 
63 (1956) 182-208; 64 (1957) 161-83. 

26 This Exodus typology helps explain a curious item to be found even today in our 
baptismal procedure: the renunciation of Satan and all his “pomps.” Just as the people 
of God were to be released from the works of slavery under Pharaoh that they might 
go into the desert and sacrifice to Yahweh, so by baptism one is released from the slavery 
of works under Satan and consecrated to the divine cult. The original formula contained 
a renunciation of Satan and his works considered as a cult. When it was translated into 
Greek, some misread the unvowelled Hebrew text and translated “his work’ as “his 
angels” or “his mission (pompé).” See M. E. Boismard, “Je renonce 4 Satan et a ses 
oeuvres,” Lumiére et vie, n. 26 (1956) 105-10. 
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Word and the moral obligations that derive from it (cf. Jas 1:17-27; 
Rom 8:14-17; 12:1-2). 

2:11-3:7; 5:5—The ideal of Christian living for the newly baptized according to 
different social and domestic categories (cf. Tit 2:1-10; 3:1; Col 3:18— 
4:1; Eph 5:22—6:9). 

5:5b-9— A baptismal hymn by way of conclusion to the moral admonitions. 


The provenance of the remaining parts of the letter is more difficult to 
determine. If Boismard’s mode of proceeding appears from the synopsis 
to be fanciful and farfetched, blame must be laid on the synopsis; his own 
procedure inspires considerable conviction. The gains in both clarity and 
depth for our understanding of primitive Christian spirituality that are 
thus obtained he has himself spelled out rather admirably.” All that is 
needed is that such elements be integrated within the total NT doctrine 
of baptism. And that can now be easily achieved, thanks to Stanley’s bril- 
liant study.% 

Fr. Stanley in the course of his exposition highlights the importance of 
the apostles’ experience of the Spirit in His Pentecostal descent. For one 
thing, it was this which alone founded and gave specific character to their 
subsequent “apostolic” efforts. The quality of recent essays on the NT no- 
tion of the apostolate (called into being, it must be confessed, less by scien- 
tific curiosity than by pastoral concern) has gained immeasurably from their 
authors’ explicit advertence to this fact. That much still needs to be done 
before ever we have a truly adequate transcript of scriptural teaching on 
the subject should not therefore lead one to neglect such interim and frag- 
mentary contributions as those of Giblet,” Gelin,® or Devloo.* Their 
orientation is right, although they carry one somewhat less far than their 
authors apparently believe. 

Hamman approaches more closely to the ideal.” He has managed to 

% “Ta typologie baptismale dans la I'e Epitre de saint Pierre,” Vie spirituelle 94 (1956) 
339-52. 

% D. M. Stanley, S.J., “The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism: An Essay in Biblical 
Theology,’ THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 18 (1957) 169-215. The equivocation throughout, in 
the use of the sole term “baptism” for the baptism and/or confirmation reality, should 
not be allowed to put off the reader unduly. And here, perhaps, is as good a place as 
any to recommend the series of articles by Stanley on the spirituality of St. John which 
have begun to appear in Worship. 

* J. Giblet, “Les promesses de 1’Esprit et la mission des apétres dans les évangiles,” 
Trénikon 30 (1957) 5-43. 

% A. Gelin, P.S.S., “L’Idée missionnaire dans la Bible,” Ami du clergé 66 (1956) 411-18. 

31. Devloo, “Iesus’ apostolaatszin en onze apostclaatszin,” Tijdschrift voor geestelijk 
leven 13 (1957) 562-85; 630-46. 

# A. Hamman, O.F.M., L’A postolat du chrétien (Paris, 1956). 
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gather together just about all the scattered elements of that scriptural 
teaching, analyzed them, set them in correlation one with another, and 
done it with that sure historical sense which is his great characteristic. If 
the result still falls short of what, strictly, is needed, it is because he is 
reluctant—or unable—to dominate his matter. An instance of the sort of 
thing that is required here is provided in Mouroux’s transcription of the 
Pauline teaching on the spiritual dimensions of time.* Admittedly the 
subject is one that is more circumscribed, and the theologian who addresses 
himself to it is one who is more competent than most. Yet the comparison, 
Hamman-Mouroux, is not wholly unfair. It is merely a question of clari- 
fying thereby the ideal to which efforts should be unremittingly pitched in 
matters such as these. All too easily does the impression persist that in 
the history, or even in the theology itself, of spirituality, half measures are 
all right. That they are not is the moral one should draw in comparing the 
good of Hamman with the better of Mouroux. 


The Fathers 


With that clarity and order which has always characterized his writing, 
but joined now to a lively enthusiasm for his subject which many of his 
readers, I imagine, will find to be completely contagious, Cayré has at- 
tempted to plot out the entire spirituality of the patristic period within 
such doctrinal limits and in such terms as will make it intelligible to the 
general public.™ The result is a pleasant sort of double synthesis: a synthesis 
of patristic teaching grouped under various headings which is merely, as 
he himself admits, a synthesis of what he has already published in his 
Patrologie. It is accordingly somewhat withdrawn both from the sharp 
historical articulation of the patristic: writings themselves and from the 
best of recent patristic research, which is rather a pity. That it need not 
have been so the earlier efforts of a Viller or a Bardy attest; indeed, more 
than two decades after their initial appearance, Viller’s La spiritualité 
des premiers siécles chrétiens and Bardy’s La vie spirituelle d’aprés les Péres 
are still more alert and reliable introductions to the field than this work 
of Cayré. But there is something to be said, surely, for enthusiasm in a 
work that is intended to waken interest in a subject. And Cayré, here, has 
enthusiasm to spare. Some may think it gets a trifle out of hand now and 
again, as when, for instance, the apostles are heralded as “the precursors 
of the Fathers,” but in general it seems justified and is indeed refreshing 


33 J. Mouroux, “Structure spirituelle du présent chrétien,” Recherches de science religieuse 
44 (1956) 5-24. 
*“F. Cayré, A.A., Spirituels et mystiques des premiers temps (Paris, 1956). 
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to come upon. More serious and much more difficult to countenance is 
his ignoring of the entire martyrdom spirituality of the early centuries; 
its absolute centrality has long been known. 

The general reliability of one of the sources of our information about this 
spirituality, the early acta of the martyrs, Simonetti has asserted once 
again. The earliest of them, he holds, could not have been inspired by the 
pagan acta, since these were already of a distinct and different literary type, 
the exitus.**® What pagan dependencies there are come to little more than 
matters of style or, more generally, a rhetoricism which in any case was 
everywhere in the air at the time. On the other hand, their basically biblical 
inspiration is manifest.” It is this, perhaps, which allows Jouassard to 
interrogate such data afresh in a purely biblical perspective and to find 
what we should call today a doctrine of the communion of saints.* But that 
conclusion, to this chronicler at least, seems to stray rather far beyond the 
evidence adduced. Basically there is no more in the particular texts he has 
chosen than a manifestation of that fellow feeling common to any belea- 
guered group—a community caught in a flood, a football team making a 
goal-line stand. But what dominates his investigation and probably pre- 
vents his seeing the proper, limited import of his texts is his concern to 
find an explanation of Irenaeus’ reference to our Lady as Adae advocata 
(Adversus haereses 5, 19), and so he has given us just another, quite un- 
necessary instance of that defective scholarly method to which present-day 
Mariology seems strangely congenial. What might perhaps have been more 
advisedly put in evidence is that special intercessory capacity of the martyrs 
which was believed to derive from their union, in the act of martyrdom, 
with Christ, who is of course eternally our intercessor before the Father; 


35M. Simonetti, ‘‘Qualche osservazione a proposito dell’origine degli Atti dei martiri,”’ 
Revue des études augustiniennes 2 (1956) 39-57. More to the point, perhaps, would have 
been a consideration of such elements as R. Joly has now put in evidence: “L’Exhortation 
au courage (tharrein) dans les mystéres,” Revue des études grecques 68 (1955) 164-70. 
The entire question of Stoicism has been investigated by the Abbé Michel Spanneut. 
See G. Mathon, “Une thése de Sorbonne sur le stoicisme des Péres,” Mélanges de science 
religieuse 13 (1956) 97-102. 

36 The author appears to be unfamiliar with H. A. Musurillo’s The Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs (Oxford, 1954). That may account for the occasionally simplicist approach to 
the problem. 

37 The martyr legends of the Bible itself can provide a fascinating field of investigation. 
See the admirable instance of this: R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J., “The Meaning of the Susanna 
Story,” Canadian Journal of Theology 3 (1957) 211-18. 

%G. Jouassard, “Le réle des chrétiens comme intercesseurs auprés de Dieu dans la 
chrétienté lyonnaise au second siécle,”’ Revue des sciences religieuses 30 (1956) 217-29. 
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that is a point that deserves looking into.** The fundamental idea, the 
union of martyr with Christ, Kettel profitably assumes in a study of the 
relationship between martyrdom and Eucharist that is illuminating in 
several directions at once.“ According to the early acta martyrum, he points 
out, martyrdom was considered a “eucharistic” celebration and (what has 
been generally recognized all along) somehow the final result of the Eucharist 
itself. In a number of the accounts a conscious parallelism is established 
between the ritual of the Eucharist—dress, gesture, mode and content of 
prayer—and the events of a martyrdom such as that, say, of Polycarp." 
For his part, Kettel is content to emphasize the thanksgiving aspect of 
martyrdom which the acéa thus set in such clear relief, but further reflection 
upon the data he has gathered would not be altogether out of order. As 
Brilioth noted some years ago, sacrifice in primitive Christianity was identi- 
fied with what was done in the Eucharist and not with what was done on 
Calvary. Now this directly “eucharistic” understanding of martyrdom which 
Kettel has so spendidly put in evidence offers us perhaps the final clue to 
much in primitive spirituality that has hitherto remained so confusing. 
For instance, the martyr’s sacrifice did not consist essentially in his suffering 
and dying, and yet he was held to be the perfect imitator of Christ in His 
dying; the virgin and the ascetic did the same as the martyrs, theirs was a 
consummate “sacrifice,” and yet death and suffering were as such not in- 
volved ;* the first monks were esteemed as the successors to the martyrs,” 
and yet the sufferings they imposed upon themselves were precautionary 
in purpose, medicinal, and as such disassociated from the sufferings of 
Christ. And so on. But now all such seemingly conflicting data can finally 
be resolved into a harmonious and intelligible pattern; for the conflicts 
were born, it would seem, only of our having read back into the documents 
a later notion of sacrifice that was immediately derived, not from the Eu- 


% A by-product of such an investigation might well be a happy clarification of the 
grounds of that eventual Marian title, regina martyrum. 

40 J. Kettel, “Martyrium und Eucharistie,” Geist und Leben 30 (1957) 34-46. 

“| It will be helpful to recall in this connection Diirig’s work on martyrdom as a priestly 
anointing; see THEOLOGICAL Stupres 17 (1956) 43-44. 

42 New light on the “essential’’ aspect of martyrdom as primitively understood is 
provided in A. Orbe, S.J., Los primeros herejes ante la persecucién (Estudios Valentinianos 
5; Rome, 1956). The accusation of the heretics was that Christian martyrdom, which 
involved death, corrupted and degraded the essential thing. The reply was that the 
essential thing was not the suffering and dying. 

#8 Cf. M. del Estal, “Origen cristiano de la practica virginal en la Iglesia primitiva,” 
Ciudad de Dios 169 (1956) 209-52. 

“Cf. E. E. Malone, O.S.B., “The Monk and the Martyr,” in B. Steidle, Antonius 
magnus eremita (Rome, 1956) pp. 201-28. 
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charist, but from the crucifixion and thus included the historical concom- 
mitants of the sacrifice of Calvary, Christ’s suffering and death. Sacrifice, 
however, is dedication. Sacrifice to God is one’s freely and irrevocably 
making something God’s. Although this may sound strange to our post- 
Reformation ears, it is at least historically true: thus did the primitive 
Church understand “sacrifice.” And thus, in varying temporal circumstances, 
is the monk, the ascetic, the virgin at one with the martyr; for the essence 
of the martyr’s act was dedication, not death (or suffering), as is clear from 
its primary referent being not Calvary but the Eucharist. 

The great doctrinal influence in the transition from the age of the martyrs 
to that of the monks was, of course, Origen. Not a year passes now but that 
our appreciation of his greatness is further heightened by fresh research. 
Rondet has set in new relief the impact of his teaching on sin; Musurillo, 
that on fasting; Marx, that on “continuous prayer.’ But Méhat illus- 
trates perhaps best of all the greatness of Origen’s influence in situating 
historically one of his less felicitous doctrines, that on the apokatastasis.* 
For Clement of Alexandria (as also, it would seem, for Irenaeus) apokatastasis 
was an @podosis in all the various contemporary significations of that term: 
it is that which hope awaits; it is hope itself fully and definitively fulfilled; 
it is the “balancing of accounts” by God when He “acquits Himself” of 
His promises. But for Origen it was restoration to the primitive state. And 
thus (so great was his influence) did he make “‘of a biblical word the title 
of a chapter in the history of heresies.” 

It is a more flattering sort of originality and influence that Crouzel seeks 
to ascribe to Origen: he was, in effect, the founder of mystical theology.” 
Strenuously taking sides in the contemporary dispute between Walter 
Vélker and Jean Daniélou, he agrees with the first that the title of founder 
should be accorded Origen rather than Gregory of Nyssa because Origen 
was himself an authentic mystic (though not for the reasons Vélker alleges) 
and everything you find regarding mysticism in the writings of Gregory is 
already discoverable in those of Origen. No one, so long as Fr. Crouzel is 


45H. Rondet, S.J., “Aux origines de la théologie du péché,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
79 (1957) 16-32. 

“© H. Musurillo, S.J., “The Problem of Ascetical Fasting in the Greek Patristic Writers,” 
Traditio 12 (1956) 1-64. 

47M. J. Marx, O.S.B., “Incessant Prayer in the Vita Antonii,” in Antonius magnus 
eremila, pp. 108-35. 

A. Méhat, “‘Apocatastase’: Origéne, Clément d’Alexandrie, Act. 3, 21,” Vigiliae 
christianae 10 (1956) 196-214. 

“H. Crouzel, S.J., “Grégoire de Nysse est-il le fondateur de la théologie mystique?”’, 
Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 33 (1957) 189-202. 
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around, is going to diminish by a hairsbreadth the stature of Origen as he 
conceives him. And that is all to the good. It is that loyalty which has given 
us two extremely provocative analyses in the present article, one (against 
Daniélou’s interpretation) of Origen’s doctrine of the mystical dark, and 
another (against that of Vélker) of his notion of ecstasy. It has also pro- 
vided us new reasons for thinking that the Origen so highly regarded by 
Longinus, so confided in by Ammonius Saccas, so awesome to Plotinus 
that he was struck speechless in his presence, is our man and not some pagan 
philosopher with the same name.” But loyalty, as a kind of love, can be 
blind at times. It is a pity that the truth of this familiar observation had to 
be so extensively documented in what is Crouzel’s most ambitious work to 
date.*' Many are the distractions that await the student here as he reads, 
on successive pages or even on the same page, that Origen’s thought “has a 
twofold origin, Hellenism and Scripture” and “Scripture alone is the starting 
point and support of his thought”; that Gn 1:26-27 distinguishes between 
“image” and “likeness” and Fathers who make the same distinction on the 
basis of the same text are far from the text’s true meaning; that this same 
distinction “has an important place in the Origenist doctrine of the image” 
and Origen “‘is as little faithful to the distinction as was Clement”; and so 
on. In what is apparently his impetuous need to say as many nice things 
about Origen as he can, the author resembles no one quite so much as 
Origen himself; the student accordingly would be wise to follow, in his 
reading of Crouzel, the program that Crouzel sets down as mandatory in 
one’s reading of Origen: do not tarry over the contradictory statements 
but push determinedly on until you have read him completely and the 
contradictions will then be found to have pretty much canceled each other 
out along the way. Doing that, the student will be rewarded with a most 
fruitful understanding of one of the most imposing figures in the entire 
history of spirituality. The Christocentrism of Origen’s spiritual doctrine 
has been commonly asserted, at least since the pioneering studies of Viller. 
But never before has its rationale been properly spelt out. Christ alone is 
the image of God. Man was made kat’ eikona, “according to” the image 
which is Christ. His being ‘“‘according to the image” is what, Crouzel holds, 
we would call today sanctifying grace. It is resident in the fine point of the 
soul, the hégemonikon (the principale cordis of the Rufinus translation which 
would enjoy such a vogue in the medieval mystical literature), and as both 

5° Crouzel, “‘Origéne et Plotin éléves d’Ammonios Saccas,” Bulletin de littérature ec- 


clésiastique 57 (1956) 193-214. 
5! Théologie de l'image de Dieu chez Origéne (Paris, 1956). 
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knowledge and mode of being it is intended to develop into the final con- 
summating being and knowledge of “likeness.” 

The over-all picture that Crouzel intends to convey is that of an Origen 
faithful first of all to what Scripture, and not to what Hellenic philosophy, 
has to say. Yet clearly there is no reason for Origen’s teaching that there 
must be the upward progression from “according to the image” to “‘ac- 
cording to the likeness” except his fidelity to Platonism; if Christ is the 
image, it is in terms of image alone that, on the biblical evidence, one can 
speak of progression. So large a philosophic dosage as this makes one wonder 
if the doctrine of the image is so central to Origen’s thought as Crouzel 
would have us believe. Generally speaking, an evolution is perceptible in 
his career that is ever toward a more scriptural and less philosophic men- 
tality. His general ethical doctrine is one example of it.*? His theory of 
redemption is another.™ Yet his image doctrine, so largely drawn from his 
late, biblical writings, is as constrained by philosophy as anything he wrote 
at the outset. Might he not, then, have been just repeating himself on a 
subject he thought not especially important? 

Crouzel promises us a book on the mystical doctrine of Origen. It will 
be awaited impatiently. Meanwhile one may avail oneself of Lawson’s 
excellent version of two of Origen’s chief “mystical” works, his commentary 
and homilies on the Canticle of Canticles,*4 and Hanson’s perfectly fasci- 
nating article on two of the others, the homilies on Genesis and on Num- 
bers. It is difficult enough to disengage an author’s genuine mystical 
teaching from writings which are not ex professo mystical treatises. With 
Origen the difficulty is enormously compounded by his predilection for 
biblical place-names as themselves descriptive of stages in the soul’s mystical 
exodus. Prof. Hanson, fortunately, has faced this especial difficulty head 
on with a richly documented study of Origen’s usage. Two conclusions 
are arrived at, one of them tentative, the other most firm. The tentative 
conclusion: he had two types of etymological sources at his disposal, a 
“Greek” and a “Hebrew.” In the “Greek” type, which likely originated 
with the Jewish community at Alexandria, the Greek word was translated 


® Cf. G. Bardy, “Les idées morales d’Origtne,” Mélanges de science religieuse 13 (1956) 
23-38. 

53 Cf. R. Gégler, “Die christologische und heilstheologische Grundlage der Bibelexegese 
des Origenes,” Theologisches Quartalschrift 136 (1956) 1-13. 

4 Origen, The Song of Songs: Commentary and Homilies, tr. and ann. R. P. Lawson 
(Westminster, Md., 1957). 

55 R. P. C. Hanson, “Interpretations of Hebrew Names in Origen,” Vigiliae christianae 
10 (1956) 103-23. 
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into Hebrew and thence the meaning derived. In the “Hebrew” type, pos- 
sibly obtained from the rabbis of Caesarea, the meaning is directly derived 
from the Hebrew. The certain conclusion: Vélker and many another scholar 
have been misled by this device of Origen. Contrary to what they believe, 
Origen showed “amazing psychological skill” in interpreting the Stations 
of the Wilderness (in the homilies on Numbers) as mystical ascent because 
he had himself no hand in deriving these names. No one henceforth can 
pretend to have disengaged Origen’s mystical doctrine unless he has made 
constant and wise use of this article. 

Regarding early monastic spirituality, its provenance and its evolution, 
we have been excellently served during the past two years. It was only 
appropriate that we should, since 1956 was, of course, the sixteenth cen- 
tenary of the death of St. Anthony, who dominated in one way or another 
all the early, formative years. 

Among the more general studies which, trespassing as they must beyond 
the primly chronological arrangement of a survey such as this, may most 
fittingly be mentioned here, the following seem of especial worth. The most 
generic is the collection of studies by Dom Rousseau which treat successively 
of the notions of perfection, virginity, common life, poverty, and obedience 
in a vue d’ensemble that ranges all the way from Anthony to Benedict without 
losing sight for a moment of the varying historical contexts.5* To the notion 
that the monastic life was somehow an “angelic life,”*’ Ranke-Heinemann 
contributes further useful clarifications: it was a life whose ideal was obe- 
dience to the divine will as set out in the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “on 
earth as it is in heaven.’ She also brings to the fore, perhaps too exclusively, 
the negative aspect of the early spirituality of the desert. For separation 
from “the world” was only the consequent, in a concrete historical moment, 
of its basic characteristic, the total attachment to God.® Of course, as time 


56Q. Rousseau, O.S.B., Momachisme et vie religieuse d’aprés V’ancienne tradition de 
Véglise (Paris, 1957). Despite the title, history is not the concern of I. Van Houtryve, 
O.S.B., L’Unique nécessaire d’aprés Saint Benott, la tradition monastique et les grands 
mattres de la vie spirituelle (Bruges, 1956); it is simply a collection of spiritual conferences 
to religious, of that high quality we have come to expect of Dom Houtryve. 

% Cf. TueotocicaL Stupres 17 (1956) 42-43. 

%®U. Ranke-Heinemann, “Zum Ideal der vita angelica im friihen Ménchtum,”’ Geist 
und Leben 29 (1956) 347-57. 

®<Tas Verhiltnis des friihen Ménchtums zur Welt,” Muinchener theologische Zeit- 
schrift 7 (1956) 289-96. 

Even in his own day St. Basil felt that the moment had passed; hence his harsh 
criticism of the desert monks as being unchristian. Incidentally, one should not take 
seriously the quotations of “St. Basil” that Ranke-Heinemann draws from the De re- 
nuntiatione saeculs. 
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went on the negative aspect did receive increasing, and unhealthy, em- 
phasis.“ But that took a while. Meantime the basic characteristic of all 
monasticism continued to flourish elsewhere in different, non-eremitical 
forms. But there is another negative aspect which cannot be interpreted so 
benignly. To students coming for the first time into contact with the docu- 
ments of primitive monasticism the question always poses itself: Did this 
sort of life actually mean the withdrawal from frequentation of Mass and 
sacraments it seems to imply? A well-documented “yes” has now been 
provided. If one would seek some sort of reason, however specious, that 
might historically have been at the back of so deplorable a situation, he 
would do well to look toward the “eucharistic” interpretation of martyrdom 
of which I have already spoken. The monk, as successor to the martyr, is 
by his entire way of life engaged in a “eucharistic” celebration. Hence, what 
need of frequent assistance at the celebration of the Eucharist? That the 
original profound theological intuition should have resulted so soon in so 
absolute a distortion is a question that might profitably be investigated. 

The doctrine of Anthony himself, as distinguished from the doctrinal 
example provided by the Vita Antonii, Giardini has bravely attempted to 
glean from his letters.* It took courage, because the obscurity of the letters 
is proverbial. But it needed the doing; it has become the convention of 
late to be simply content with what is to be found in the Vita, which is 
however, just a genre littéraire graphically expressive of an entire school of 
thought. For the most illuminating results, Giardini’s presentation of the 
doctrine of Anthony should be studied in conjunction with his presentation 
of the doctrine of Ammonas.® The second is an excellent complement to the 
first, and can serve to set in clear relief the mystical implications in the 
teaching of Anthony, for Ammonas—a mystic—was Anthony’s disciple. 
It will come as a surprise to those whose information has been drawn ex- 
clusively from the Vita how theological both authors are—Semi-Pelagian, 
as we would say today, but theological. The Vi/a, of course, presents its 

J. C. Guy, S.J., “Un dialogue monastique inédit,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 
33 (1957) 171-88. 

® FE. Dekkers, O.S.B., “Les anciens moines cultivaient-ils la liturgie?”’, Maison-Dieu, 
n. $1 (1957) 31-54. ; 

® F. Giardini, O.P., “La dottrina spirituale di S. Antonio Abate nelle sue sette lettere 
autentiche,” Rivista di ascetica e mistica 2 (1957) 124-39. 

“Tt was long thought that their general opaqueness was born simply of the inepti- 
tudes of the versions which alone we possess. But now we have the alarming assurance 
of Garitte that the originals are themselves obscure; see G. Garitte, O.S.B., Letires de 
5. Antoine: Version géorgienne et fragments coptes (Louvain, 1955) p. vii. 

“Ta dottrina spirituale di Ammonas, discepolo di S. Antonio Abate,” Rivista di 
ascetica € mistica 2 (1957) 242-57. 
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own problems. Hertling’s survey of Antonian studies throughout the past 
three decades gives some idea of how numerous and persistent they are.* 
One of them, its demonology, has been taken care of in rather magisterial 
fashion by Daniélou: it was formed by the assumption of Hellenic and 
Semitic notions into a concept that is specifically Christian.” But the basic 
problem, that of the text itself, has not been taken care of, although we had 
come to think that for all practical purposes it had. The Migne text is 
based on six manuscripts, all of which apparently stem from Metaphrastes’ 
tenth-century collection of biographies. The way to check on its reliability 
was to compare it with early translations. The convention for the longest 
while was to use to that end the rather free Latin version made by Evagrius 
of Antioch about twenty years after the death of Anthony. But then in 1939 
Dom Garitte published another Latin translation which, earlier even than 
that of Evagrius, had managed to survive in one sole manuscript. The very 
awkwardness of its style succeeded in commending it, in the eyes of most, 
as being a blindly literal version of the original Greek. But now Mlle Mobhr- 
mann, if she has not tipped over that particular applecart, has certainly 
left it at an alarming cant: the anonymous author, she has proved, was only 
too happy to make free with his Greek source.® 

Writing with only an occasional show of understandable parti pris, Bacht 
corrects on a number of points the conventional picture of the monastic 
achievement of Pachomius.® It was not, in any sense, a repudiation of 
Anthony. The institution of the cenobitic form of monastic life was only an 
instance of the “‘evolution”’ of the eremitic ideal of Anthony. If intelligence 
boggles at such an assertion and memory is disturbed by the realistic com- 
ments of the Antonian solitaries,”° one should still read on; there is much 
solid information in Bacht’s study that is not otherwise easily come upon. 
Pachomius knew Anthony, it is pointed out; he esteemed him; he conserved 


661. Hertling, S.J., “Studi storici antoniani negli ultimi trent’anni,” in Antonius 
magnus eremitla, pp. 13-34. 

& J. Daniélou, S.J., “Les démons de |’air dans la ‘Vie d’Antoine,’ ” ibid., pp. 136-47; 
and cf. U. Ranke-Heinemann, ‘“‘Die ersten Ménche und die Dimonen,” Geist und Leben 
29 (1956) 164-70. 

®C. Mohrmann, “Note sur la version latine la plus ancienne de la Vie de s. Antoine 
par s. Athanase,” in Antonius magnus eremita, pp. 35-44. 

® H. Bacht, S.J., “Antonius und Pachomius: Von der Anchorese zum Coenobitentum,” 
ibid., pp. 66-107. Much detailed information is to be found in D. J. Chitty, “A Note 
on the Chronology of the Pachomian Foundations,” in K. Aland and F. L. Cross, Studia 
patristica: Papers Presented to the Second International Conference on Patristic Studies 
2 (Berlin, 1957) 379-85. 

7 One will recall that for them the Pachomian way of life was counter to the gospel, 
particularly in that it substituted “OT law for NT liberty.” 
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a number of his most characteristic ideals. It was just that he wished a life 
that was less open to aberration and danger and thus more reasonably 
accessible to the generality of men. The difference between the two types of 
life is not easy to determine, the author says (surprisingly enough, until we 
remember that for him there is no break between the two but only an evolv- 
ing). He suggests (and here surprise is unlikely) that it lay in the notion of 
monks living together in community. The Pachomian koinos bios is fasci- 
nating in its ordered naiveté: it meant (1) living alike (i.e., dressing in the 
same fashion) and (2) living-eating-praying-working /ogether (i.e., behind a 
wall). Bacht goes into a number of interesting details, the most interesting 
of which, perhaps, are those which have to do with the monks’ life of prayer: 
twice daily in common, once daily in private.” Looking now in the other 
direction, Bacht is unable to perceive the great difference that others have 
found between Pachomius and St. Basil the Great, and here, surely, it is 
impossible to quarrel with him. Wisdom and moderation characterized 
Pachomius quite as it did Basil and, as far as the much vaunted originality 
of Basilian obedience is concerned, that of Pachomius (the inspiration of 
the entire life and not merely a provisional measure as with Anthony) 
was exactly the same. 

This meticulous ticking off of the originality of one historic figure at the 
expense of another historic figure is not the petty business that it may at 
first glance appear to be. Until Amand de Mendieta and Gribomont set 
seriously to work on Basil, he was, in the history of monastic spirituality, a 
figure as vague as he was imposing, indiscriminately credited with ideas 
ne never had, much as in previous generations he was credited with works 
he never wrote. The attempt to find what really was, in this area of spir- 
ituality, the achievement of Basil has already resulted in unexpected clarifi- 
cations of the whole of Eastern spirituality. Two recent studies may be 
taken as examples. Gribomont poses the question whether Basil wrote the 
Exhortatio de renuntiatione saeculi (PG 31, 625-48) and concludes that he 
did not.” But in arriving at that conclusion he brings to light both another 
current of spirituality (evidenced by the Exhortatio, which is rigidly Antonian 
and yet eclectically dependent upon Basil for some of its ideas) and the 
historical grounds of Basil’s hostility to the Antonian ideal; the existence 
of either of these might easily have remained unknown, had not Gribomont 
placed his initial question. Again, we called attention a few years ago to 


” For additional details see A. van der Mensbrugghe, ‘‘Prayer-time in Egyptian Mo- 
nasticism,” Studia patristica 2, 434-54. 

2% J. Gribomont, O.S.B., “L’Exhortation au renoncement attribuée 4 saint Basile,” 
Orientalia christiana periodica 21 (1955) 374-98. 
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Amand’s publication of a Greek sermon on virginity which the MSS ascribe 
to Basil but which he denied was Basil’s.”* On that basis Véébus has examined 
it anew and come to the conclusion that it is a Greek version of a Syriac 
original: the scriptural text used by the preacher provides the major argu- 
ment.” The geographical shift that this involves has important consequences 
for the history of spirituality because the document itself is an unparalleled 
witness to a family asceticism which antedated monasticism. As to Basil 
himself and his genuine achievement, Gribomont has now provided what 
may well turn out to be the most valuable aid to date.”* He realizes that he 
has, though not seeking to do so, opened up an entire fresh perspective. 
Situating Basil within the complex religious pattern set up by the con- 
demnations of the Council of Gangra and the perseverance of many, despite 
the Council, in their ascetic teaching, he is able to isolate the essential 
ambiguity of Basil’s concept of monasticism. The Basilian achievement 
was to join in unstable equilibrium the notion of asceticism acquired from 
his master in the spiritual life, Eustathes of Sebaste, but stripped of its 
monastic limitations, and the notion of perfection in charity acquired from 
his attentive reading of the Gospels, but which similarly was shorn of 
limitations: Basil was “incapable of introducing into his system, or at least 
of generalizing, the idea of evangelical counsels.” The immediate con- 
sequence of this juncture was a tremendous impulse and inspiration for the 
monastic movement, because Basil wrote not as though to monks but as 
to all Christians, and not as though of matters of counsel but of precept. 
What wonder that many would have concluded that to be Basil’s “logical 
Christian” there was no help for it except to be a monk? And this brings us 
to the point where new perspectives open: how much there is in common 
between Basil’s teaching and Messalianism.”* 

The affinity of Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa, to Messalianism in 
the matter of “prayer of the heart” Kemmer has proved.” Gregory himself 


73 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StrupreEs 15 (1954) 263. 

% A. Viébus, “Syrische Herkunft der pseudo-Basilianischen Homilie iiber die Jung- 
fraiilichkeit,” Oriens christianus 40 (1956) 69-77. 

78 “Le monachisme au IV® s. en Asie Mineure: de Gangres au Messalianisme,” Studia 
patristica 2, 400-415. 

76 Thanks especially to the work of Dom Gribomont, the historical dossier on this 
intermediate, non-heretical “Messalianism” is becoming more complete; see his “Les 
homélies ascétiques de Philoxtne de Marboug et l’écho du messalianisme,” Orient syrien 
2 (1957) 419-32. 

7 A. Kemmer, O.S.B., “Gregor von Nyssa und Ps. Makarius: Der Messalianismus im 
Lichte dstlicher Herzensmystik,” in Antonius magnus eremita, pp. 268-82. He has also 
suggested that Cassian might have known the De instituio christiano of Gregory and 
thus submitted to its ““Semi-Pelagian” ideas, which were familiar to ancient monasticism 
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eventually embraced the Basilian monastic reform. But when? Daniélou 
contends that it could not have been until after the death of his wife, be- 
cause it would have meant separating from her.” The argument does not 
inspire total conviction. There was nothing unusual about married men 
becoming monks in those days, and Basil takes care of the matter explicitly 
in number 12 of the Great Rules (PG 31, 948-49), adding that, on the Gospel 
evidence, one who does not hate father, mother, and wife is unworthy of 
the Lord, and the wife who refuses to let her husband join up shows little 
regard for God’s will. Often, he says, prayer and fasting obtain from God 
the salutary illness of such a wife and thus, graphically, is she taught obedi- 
ence to His will. And, to judge from Gregory’s way of talking about marriage 
in his De virginitate, he would have found it no great hardship to separate 
from the good Theosebia. 

Vélker’s long-awaited study of the mystical doctrine of Gregory has 
finally come to hand.” It was worth waiting for. The author was singularly 
fitted for the task because of his previous studies of Gregory’s predecessors, 
Philo, Clement, and Origen. After a summary and evaluation of previous 
Gregorian research, he considers in turn Gregory’s doctrine on sin, on the 
struggle with one’s passions, on detachment, on spiritual progress, on gndsis, 
and on the active life. The concluding chapter, a masterly piece of synopsis, 
seeks to recapitulate all that has been said, while situating it within his- 
torical perspective. It is worth remarking that for Vélker the historical 
perspective in which this Cappadocian of the fourth century is to be seen is 
exclusively Alexandria of the first three centuries. Two conclusions are 
possible. Gregory was an Alexandrian born out of due time—and place. 
Or Vélker is working on too small a canvas. The second appears the more 
likely. Only one other defect would I note (the only other one, indeed, 
that I have detected in this splendid book): lack of theological awareness 
on the part of the author, who is, after all, writing about a theologian. 
The same defect was apparent in his Origen volume. He stirs up all sorts of 
theological questions regarding faith, grace, freedom, etc., without being 
conscious that he has done it; so naturally he provides no answers. 

An alert theological awareness combined with a sure historical sense 
makes Burghardt’s monograph on Cyril, an authentic Alexandrian, one of 





and were able to pass, through him, into the Rule of St. Benedict: “Gregorius Nyssenus 
estne inter fontes Joannis Cassiani numerandus?”, Orientalia christiana periodica 21 
(1955) 451-56. 

78 J. Daniélou, S.J., “Le mariage de Grégoire de Nysse et la chronologie de sa vie,” 
Revue des études augustiniennes 2 (1956) 71-78. 

7 W. Volker, Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker (Wiesbaden, 1955). 
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the truly noteworthy achievements to be recorded in this survey.*® The 
author’s task was not easy. The growing frequency with which it is chosen 
as topic of a doctoral dissertation might lead one to believe that the image 
theology of this or that ancient author provides an especially safe and 
easy entry into patristic research for young scholars; but such is not the 
case. As Camelot has pointed out, “It must be said (no pun intended!) 
that this image theology has the disadvantage of remaining on the level of 
images. Model, image, mirror, splendor, irradiation—these are metaphors 
which have to be purified to their depths and transposed if they are to ex- 
press the mysteries of God and of the soul.’*' Such purification and trans- 
position the Fathers have effected only partially, if at all. So the task de- 
volves upon the scholar who would, in this theologically more self-conscious 
era, restate their thought on man the image of God. Clearly, it is not a chore 
for novices in the field. Fr. Burghardt, with almost two decades of publi- 
cation in the most exigent areas of patristic research behind him, is of course 
no novice. So the task, for him, was not impossible; it was only enormously 
difficult. His own happy disclaimer in the Introduction no one should take 
seriously. 

Cyril is faithful to the scriptural evidence in placing no real distinction 
between “image” and “likeness”; he is less faithful in assigning merely the 
soul of man as the locus of the image. God made the first man to His image 
in endowing him with reason, freedom, dominion, holiness, and incorrupti- 
bility. Sin removed solely such aspects of the image as were consequent upon 
the inhabitation of the Spirit: holiness, incorruptibility, and a certain 
“kinship” with God; it diminished the freedom that had been Adam’s 
and his dominion over brute creation. With the recapitulation effected by 
Christ there are mediated to man through baptism some of the aspects that 
had been lost or lessened through Adam’s sin: freedom, holiness, incor- 
ruptibility. And a new and greater one is accorded, that which for Cyril is 
the very reason of the Incarnation: sonship. The fleshing out of this clearly 
articulated doctrinal skeleton by Cyril is, on Burghardt’s showing, a major 
theological achievement. And it is no less so because of Cyril’s repeated 
unwillingness to speculate beyond the evidence which, rightly or wrongly, 
he thought he had before him. 

Something should be done about St. John Chrysostom, who has fallen of 
late upon most evil days. Admittedly, mystics are the fashion and few 

*W. J. Burghardt, S.J., The Image of God in Man according to Cyril of Alexandria 
(Woodstock, Md., 1957). 

5! T. Camelot, O.P., “La théologie de l'image de Dieu,” Revue des sciences philoso- 
phiques et théologiques 40 (1956) 443-71. 
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among the great ancients are more /erre a lerre than Chrysostom. Yet it is a 
rare year in which there is anything at all to report beyond a graceful 
popularization or two; those by Vandenberghe can be taken as representa- 
tive examples.® This year is a trifle better than most, at least in the promise 
it offers. Wenger’s competent study may be a presage of further serious 
work to come;* Uleyn’s reveals a young scholar already in full command 
of his matter.“ Agreeing with Fittkau (against Casel) that Chrysostom was 
not influenced by pagan cults in his mystérion doctrine, Uleyn asserts none 
the less that both Meyer and Moulard are wrong precisely in not taking 
sufficient cognizance of his Hellenism. There is, he proves, a marked affinity 
in Chrysostom’s sermons with Hellenic moral doctrine, in particular with 
that of the Cynic-Stoic diatribe. This allows the author to analyze the 
Matthew Commentary in terms of the highly stylized technique of the 
diatribe. The results, of which only a few are hinted at in the present article, 
should be extremely informative. 

A bridge is provided between what has been reported thus far, on the 
patristic spirituality of the East, with what follows on that of the West by 
two very curious studies. One concerns itself with identifying the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, whose origin was in the East and whose influence was in the 
West; the other seeks to construct a “theology of monuments,” of which 
the inspiration is Eastern and the exemplification is Western. (If this 
attempt at graceful transition seems overly contrived, I can only ask the 
reader’s patience. For these are curiosities, and it is not too easy to fit them 
in anywhere.) According to Turolla, the unknown author of the Corpus 
dionysiacum was most likely an Alexandrian of the first part of the second 
century.** His arguments have to be read in his own presentation of them to 
be enjoyed properly. The scholars who have been engaged with the Diony- 


* B. H. Vandenberghe, O.P., ‘La théologie du travail dans saint Jean Chrysostome,” 
Revista espatiola de teologia 16 (1956) 474-95; “St. John Chrysostom on Almsgiving,” 
Cross and Crown 9 (1957) 408-25; “La charité du prétre selon saint Jean Chrysostome,” 
Vie spirituelle 97 (1957) 175-86. 

8 A. Wenger, “La tradition des oeuvres de saint Jean Chrysostome,” Revue des études 
byzantines 14 (1956) 5-47. 

* A. Uleyn, O.M.I., “La doctrine morale de saint Jean Chrysostome dans le Com- 
mentaire sur saint Mathieu et ses affinités avec la diatribe,” Revue de l’Université d’Ottawa 
27 (1957) 5*-25*; 99*-140.* 

85 Tt merely presents the first part of his doctoral dissertation, De zedeleer van Johannes 
Chrysostomus in zijn Matheusk taar: Hellenistische en kristelijke faktoren (Louvain, 
1956). 

86 FE. Turolla, “Introduzione a una lettura di Dionigi Areopagita,” Sophia 24 (1956) 
46-65. 
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sian question for the past few decades, all of whose views Turolla rejects, 
will probably conclude he has done them most injury in his persistent in- 
ability to get their names straight.” Grillmeier’s is, of course, a much more 
serious and scholarly piece of business.® Yet it is no less curious in its con- 
tent nor ill-founded in its conclusions for all of that. Early archeological 
remains portray the dead Christ upon the cross with His eyes open. In the 
animal fables of antiquity it is said of the lion that it sleeps with its eyes 
open. This is possible, according to the so-called Physiologus, because the 
lion has more than one nature. But the lion as symbol of Christ is a common- 
place in early Christian iconography. Therefore the early portrayal of 
Christ dead but with His eyes open is a testimony to the belief in the two 
natures of Christ, and specifically in the divine nature; for, the author adds, 
pagan divinities are always portrayed with their eyes open. What he should 
have added as well is that all early portraits of the dead, as dead, show them 
with their eyes open. But that would have killed the book, and that would 
have been a pity, for between its covers an amazing amount of erudition is 
compressed. 

The favored working hypothesis today regarding the problem, which 
year by year becomes more complex, of Augustine’s role in early Western 
monasticism comes down pretty much to the following. He did not introduce 
monasticism into Africa, nor did he found an order in which he would have 
been a kind of major superior. His “‘Rule” was solely destined to the private 
usage of the clerical monastery of Hippo. For there were in Africa at that 
time two types of monasticism. There was the Egyptian type with which 
we are the more familiar: individualistic, mendicant, amorous of solitude, 
given to excessive mortifications, with little or no relation to the local 
hierarchy. And there was another with which Augustine was in some way 
connected: social in its orientation, self-supporting, urban, moderate in its 
asceticism, and—most important—grouped about the bishop. It is perhaps 
within such a framework that the reader would be best advised to evaluate 
three recent studies, that of Folliet on the Messalian monks of Carthage as 


® Nothing startling came from them during the past two years. But the reader will 
pick up some incidental clarifications from the genial in-fighting of certain of them. Thus, 
J. M. Hornus, “Les recherches récentes sur le pseudo-Denys l’Aréopagite,” Revue d’ histoire 
et de philosophie religieuse 35 (1955) 404-48 (on Hénigmann and Hausherr); I. Hausherr, 
S.J., “Note sur l’auteur du Corpus dionysianum,” Orientalia christiana periodica 22 (1956) 
384-85 (on Hornus); V. Grumel, “Autour de la question pseudo-dionysienne,” Revue des 
études byzantines 13 (1955) 21-49 (on Hénigmann); I. Colosio, O.P., “La prima traduzione 
italiana di tutte le opere di Dionigi Areopagita ed una nova soluzione della questione di- 
onysiana,” Rivista di ascetica e mistica 2 (1957) 295-302 (on Turolla). 

% A. Grillmeier, S.J., Der Logos am Kreuz: Zur christologischen Symbolik der dilteren 
Kreuzigungsdarstellung (Munich, 1956). 
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reflected in Augustine’s De opere monachorum,® the linguistic analysis by 
Chatillon of the opening words of the “Rule” which seem to indicate an 
Eastern influence,” and Sister Melchior’s impressive bit of work on the 
authorship of the “Rule.” 

Even more acute, for the resolution of many a problem in the history of 
monastic spirituality in the West, is the question of the Regula magistri 
and its relation to the Rule of St. Benedict. An excellent survey of the re- 
search of the last two decades is provided by Dom Penco, himself a new 
recruit to the work in progress and already a singularly imposing one.” 
Dom Gémez shows himself rather less au courant with the work that has 
been done of late, which may account for such tenuous conclusions being 
so confidently proffered.* He holds that the Regula magisiri is the composi- 
tion of Benedict himself when “an impetuous youth, full of ideals, but 
without much practical experience.” The Regula Benedicti is Benedict’s 
later redaction of his earlier effort; because of its greater brevity and ma- 
turity of outlook, it soon cast the other in the shade. He is surely right in 
saying that this solution simplifies matters greatly; it would be good were 
we simply to use RM henceforth as primary referent for the understanding 
of RB, as he says we ought. Unfortunately, that is out of the question. 
Penco, claiming that Benedict utilized RM in compiling RB, has made it 
only too clear how different the spiritual doctrine of RB is. And he has 
established that RM originated in Provence, was widely utilized there and 
in Italy and even in Spain throughout the sixth and seventh centuries; 
it continued to be known after this period, though more as a document 
of the ascetical life than as a source of monastic legislation, and traces of 
its influence persist down to the eleventh century.* Upon RM much more 
work needs to be done, as Franceschini has pointed out,®* because even if 
it is not (as Gémez would have it) the manifestation of the first of two stages 


* G. Folliet, “Des moines euchistes 4 Carthage en 400-401,” Siudia patristica 2, 386-99. 

% F. Chatillon, ‘“Quelques remarques sur ‘ante omnia,’ ”’ Revue des études augustiniennes 
2 (1956) 365-69. 

% Sr. M. Melchior, O.P., “Who Wrote the Rule of St. Augustine?”, Cross and Crown 
8 (1956) 162-79. I have put the word, Rule, in inverted commas throughout to indicate 
that there is not absolute uniformity among the authors in what is meant by their use of it. 

%G. Penco, O.S.B., “Origine e sviluppi della questione della Regula magistri,’”’ in 
Antonius magnus eremita, pp. 283-306. 

% JT. M. Gé6mez, O.S.B., “El problema de la Regla de San Benito,” Hispania sacra 9 
(1956) 5-55. 

% “Ta ‘Regula Magistri’ e la spiritualita di San Benedetto,” Vita monastica 10 (1954) 
130-35. 

% “Sulla diffusione della ‘Regula Magistri,’”’ Benedictina 10 (1956) 181-98. 

% FE. Franceschini, “La questione della Regola di San Benedetto,” Aevum 30 (1956) 
215-38. 
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in Benedict’s monastic legislation, it can be a precious manifestation of the 
climate in which the author of RB (was it Benedict?) worked.” 

The firm, large grasp of Benedictine principles which characterized St. 
Gregory the Great is set in excellent relief by Rudmann’s dissertation.* 
By sheer force of historical circumstances Gregory was compelled to resolve 
the apparent antinomies of monastery life and apostolate, of contemplation 
and activity, of solitude and society. The manner of his doing so was to 
penetrate from within the theological implications of every least detail of 
the Benedictine monastic pattern. The result, on Rudmann’s showing, 
was a structured theology of the spiritual life that answered Gregory’s 
personal need and yet far transcended it; his was one of the truly magisterial 
repiies to the perplexities which vex the Christian in whatever age and in 
whatever state of life. It is rare that we come upon a strictly historical 
work that has immediate contemporary significance. This is such a work. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


% Penco would date the final chapter of RB as before 529 or 531, previous, that is, to 
the Church’s taking a stand on Semi-Pelagianism: “Ricerche sul capitolo finale della 
Regola di S. Benedetto,” Benedictina 8 (1954) 25-42. 

%® Remigius Rudmann, O.S.B., Ménchtum und kirchlicher Dienst in den Schriften Gregors 
des Grossen (St. Ottilien: Eos-Verlag, 1956). 
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NOTES 
STEADY DATING AMONG ADOLESCENTS 


In recent months the Catholic press has carried several statements re- 
ferring to the morality of the fad of keeping steady company which has 
grown up among youngsters in their teens. Most of these statements speak 
of the practice in terms of occasion of sin. Since the problem is quite prac- 
tical, it may not be out of place to discuss the morality of frequenting oc- 
casions of sin with a view to an ultimate statement on the morality of these 
so-called juvenile courtships. 

An occasion of sin is defined by moralists as a person, place, or thing 
which leads one into sin. Such occasions may be proximate or remote. A 
remote occasion is one in which the danger of sinning is slight. Since it would 
be very difficult to avoid remote occasions of sin, moralists frequently say 
that one can ignore them. The same is true of proximate occasions of venial 
sin. But moralists are agreed that the proximate occasion of serious sin must 
be heeded. The meaning of this occasion, then, must be carefully considered. 

Just what constitutes a proximate occasion of sin has been a matter of 
some discussion among moralists. Some hold that it is a person, place, or 
thing which will probably lead one into sin.’ Others would maintain that the 
sin must be very probable or morally certain before the occasion can be said 
to be proximate.? To put the matter more concretely, the one group would 
hold that if a person became intoxicated every other time he went to a 
tavern, the tavern would become a proximate occasion of sin for him. The 
second group would maintain that unless he became intoxicated eight or 
nine times out of ten visits to the tavern, it could not be called a proximate 
occasion of sin for him.’ 

Moralists also distinguish between an absolute occasion of sin and a rela- 


1 St. Alphonsus is the leading proponent of this opinion; cf. Theologia moralis (Gaudé 
edition) lib. 6, n. 452. 

2 Martin of Azpilcueta (Doctor Navarrus) was the first to present this concept of the 
proximate occasion of sin. He describes it as an “‘occasio peculiaris ...qua credit... 
penitens . . . nunquam vel raroseusurum ea sine peccato mortali’”’; Manuale confessariorum, 
cap. 3, n. 14. 

3 This classification suffers from oversimplification. It would be impossible to represent 
adequately all the shades of opinion offered by moralists on this subject. Some authors, 
for instance, hold that the sin must be more probable before the occasion becomes more 
proximate. We must content ourselves here with presenting the two marginal opinions. 
Anyone making a study of the variety of opinions entertained by moralists on the proxi- 
mate occasion of sin will readily appreciate the difficulty involved in actually assessing 
such occasions. 
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tive or individual occasion. An absolute occasion is one which would be an 
occasion for the ordinary person, e.g., if two persons of opposite sex were to 
spend a night alone in a hotel room. Fallen human nature is such that an 
individual knows without any previous personal experience that such a 
situation would ordinarily lead to sin. The same would not be true of visiting 
a tavern. Many people can patronize taverns without getting intoxicated. 
So the tavern would be classified not as an absolute occasion of sin, but as 
an occasion for certain individuals. The practical difference between the 
two is that individual experience is ordinarily required to determine relative 
occasions of sin. No experience is needed to judge an absolute occasion; a 
knowledge of fallen human nature suffices. 

A final distinction recognizes the difference between a free and a necessary 
occasion of sin. The free occasion is one which can be easily avoided. A 
necessary occasion is one which it would be physically impossible, or at 
least relatively difficult, to avoid. Thus, an engaged couple who found that 
they were an occasion of sin for each other would be considered in a necessary 
occasion; there is serious need for their association. 

We are now in a position to set down some principles of moral obligation 
relating to the proximate occasion of sin. All moralists agree that one who 
freely places himself in a proximate occasion of serious sin commits a serious 
sin by that fact. The obligation to observe God’s law carries with it the 
obligation to use ordinary means to do so. One who puts himself in a proxi- 
mate occasion of sin without any need is not using ordinary means to observe 
this law. In this failure he manifests an implicit will to violate the law and 
hence is guilty of serious sin. 

Although there is general agreement about the principle, the practical 
application will differ according to the difference of opinion mentioned above. 
One group of authors will maintain that if a man has sinned frequently in 
the past, for instance in a tavern, he will be guilty of sin merely by going 
to the tavern the next time. The other group will say that he will not be 
guilty of serious sin unless he has sinned almost every time he went to the 
tavern in the past. Genicot-Salsmans points out, however, that even accord- 
ing to the more lenient opinion, although there may not be a proximate oc- 
casion in the individual visit, there will be in the habit.‘ If a man has sinned 


‘ These authors actually use the example of company-keeping to illustrate this point. 
The older editions put it this way: ‘Sic ponamus iuvenem qui crebro peccavit cum amasia, 
saepe etiam eam adire quin graviter contra castitatem delinquat; hunc consentiunt omnes 
sub gravi teneri ad abrumpendam hanc consuetudinem”’; 12th ed. (1931) 2, n. 372 (italics 
added). More recent editions omit the word “crebro” and change “‘saepe” to “‘saepius,” 
indicating an obligation to break off the habit even though the lapses are “minus fre- 
quentes”’ than the victories; cf. 17th ed. (1951) 2, n. 357. Vermeersch, however, does not 
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frequently in the past, although he may not be guilty of sin in visiting the 
tavern the next time, he will be guilty if he is unwilling to break off the 
habit.® 

If the occasion is necessary, all moralists agree that the person is not 
obliged to leave it or avoid it, at least in the beginning. His obligation is to 
do everything he reasonably can to make it remote. But even if the situation 
were such that over a period of time he was not successful in his efforts, and 
as a result fell frequently, many authors would still not oblige him to give 
up the occasion. As long as there is some necessity for putting himself in 
these particular circumstances, his doing so, they argue, is not an indication 
of his bad will but only of the necessity. In this he differs from the person 
who freely puts himself in such a situation. 

We can now begin to apply the above principles to the problem of keep- 
ing company. In the past moralists were very reluctant to allow company- 
keeping even for those who were planning on marriage. St. Alphonsus, for 
instance, says that he would allow prospective marriage partners to visit 
each other only once or twice. His reason: “Raro enim reperi, qui in tali 
accessu non peccaverit, saltem verbis aut cogitationibus: cum omnes 
aspectus et colloquia inter huiusmodi sponsos sint incentiva ad peccandum, 
et moraliter impossibile sit ipsos invicem tractare et stimulos turpes non 
sentire ad ea quae tempore coniugii inter se futuri erunt.’’® In another pas- 
sage he says that of a hundred adolescents scarcely two or three will be 
found free of mortal sin in these circumstances.’ 

Authors who quote these passages from St. Alphonsus today often do a 
certain violence to the text and apply them to company-keeping between 
those who are not contemplating marriage. St. Alphonsus, as is quite clear, 
was speaking of sponsi, that is, those committed to marriage. He saw in these 
courtships a serious danger and he was obviously opposed to them even 
though they were a preparation for marriage. Although he does not accuse 
all young people who carry on these courtships of mortal sin, he holds that 
it is the rare individual who escapes it. 





seem to agree with this position. After discussing various opinions regarding the proximate 
occasion of sin, he makes the following unqualified statement: “Varietas sententiarum 
efficit ut gravem obligationem non possimus dicere certam, nisi tantum sit periculum ut 
praevidenda sit in eo culpa habitualis, seu vere frequentior quam victoria”: Theologia 
moralis 3, n. 536. Whatever may be said for these opinions, it is quite clear that some pattern 
of sin either in the past or in prospect is required to make habitual conduct a proximate 
occasion of sin. A rare sin will not suffice. 

5 There may well be reason to question the intention of a person frequenting a tavern 
in such circumstances. 

5 Theologia moralis, lib. 6, n. 452. 

1? Praxis confessarii, n. 65. 
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While I do not feel that this rare pessimistic outlook of St. Alphonsus 
applies to current premarital associations in this country, there is a certain 
consistency in it which recommends it over some modern treatises on the 
subject. Authors who want to maintain the Alphonsian thesis today must 
reconcile it with an accepted change in social customs. Courtship is not only 
a normal and accepted prelude to marriage in our society; it is considered an 
indispensable one. Some authors attempt a reconciliation by retreating 
from St. Alphonsus’ original position regarding sponsi and assuming it only 
in relation to those who keep company without the intention of marriage. 
For those who have neither the intention nor the prospect of marriage within 
a reasonable time, “going steady” is generally a proximate occasion of sin. 
Aertnys-Damen maintains this position,* and Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
expressed his agreement with it.® 

I have serious difficulty with this opinion. There are good reasons to be- 
lieve that those who keep company with the intention of marriage are in 
greater danger than those who do not have this intention. First of all, 
couples contemplating marriage are ordinarily older than those who indulge 
in so-called juvenile courtships. The sex appetite is consequently more 
developed. Also, these couples are allowed to foster mutual affection during 
the engagement period and hence are permitted manifestations of affection 
which stimulate sex desire. This would increase the danger of sin. Finally, 
the prospect of marriage and the security it gives can actually serve as an 
inducement to anticipate marital rights. Those who keep company without 
the intention of marriage enjoy a certain protection precisely for this reason. 
So I am not sure how strong an argument can be put forward in behalf of 
the opinion that would limit the general occasion of sin to those who were 
not contemplating marriage. At first glance, one would be inclined to con- 
clude that company-keeping was less dangerous for them. 

Some might wish to urge that the presence of a good reason in the case 
of premarital courtship will render the occasion remote. While I would admit 
that the presence of a good reason will render the occasion necessary, I do 
not think that in this case it will make it remote. The presence of a propor- 
tionate reason will at times serve as a distracting element. Thus, for in- 
stance, a physician can for therapeutic reasons engage in touches which 
under other circumstances would be a proximate occasion of sin. The thera- 
peutic purpose is actually a distracting element which neutralizes the stimu- 
lating force of these acts. But I do not think the intention of future marriage 
can be considered distractive in reference to the problem of courtship. As 


8 Theologia moralis 2, n. 523. 
® American Ecclesiastical Review 132 (1955) 186. 
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already indicated, this intention may actually accentuate the danger. It is 
difficult to see, then, how it could make the occasion of sin remote. If juvenile 
courtships are generally an occasion of sin, there is at least an a pari (if not 
an a fortiori) reason for making the same estimate of premarital courtships. 

But if premarital courtships are generally a proximate occasion of sin, 
how can one allow them and at the same time condemn company-keeping 
among adolescents? Ter Haar attempts to solve this problem by an appeal 
to the distinction between a free and a necessary occasion of sin.!° Consider- 
ing premarital courtship an essential preparation for marriage, he maintains 
that it is a necessary occasion of sin. While I feel that this is a more con- 
sistent opinion, I do not find it altogether satisfactory. If premarital court- 
ship is generally a proximate occasion of sin, it seems to me that there is 
something wrong with the practice. I can understand how an institution 
which may be a proximate occasion for certain individuals might be pro- 
moted and considered essential to marriage, but I do not see how we can 
promote and recommend an institution which so stimulates sex desire and 
ultimately, as St. Alphonsus says, “facit ruere in mille crimina.” If St. 
Alphonsus’ estimate is accurate, I do not see how one can abandon or dis- 
tinguish on his original position. The practice of courtship must be con- 
demned even as a prelude to marriage. 

Ultimately, then, the question comes to this: Are courtships today gen- 
erally a proximate occasion of sin, as St. Alphonsus seemed to feel in his 
day? If I am not mistaken, with the exception of Ter Haar, moralists do not 
commit themselves to any estimate of the frequency with which the engage- 
ment period must be considered a proximate occasion of sin. In speaking of 
premarital courtships, they usually say that the association becomes a 
proximate occasion of sin after the couple have sinned frequently. On the 
basis of this criterion, an estimate that these courtships are generally a 
proximate occasion of sin would indicate an extreme pessimism. Such an 
estimate would be tantamount to an accusation that most couples who 
enter marriage today are guilty of frequent serious sins in their premarital 
relations. I would not deny that even frequent serious sin may occur in some 
courtships. I would be willing to admit that an occasional serious lapse may 
occur in more. But I find it difficult to admit that the ordinary American 
Catholic couple keeping company today with a view to marriage is guilty 
of frequent serious sin. And if it is not true of premarital courtships, where 
moralists usually admit the danger is greater, I do not see why it should 
be true of the practice of juvenile company-keeping. 

Some authors take a more moderate attitude toward courtships in 


10 Casus conscientiae 1, n. 128 ff. 
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general. Wouters, for instance, maintains that it is not procationes ut tales 
but procationes solitariae that constitute the proximate occasion of sin." 
Noldin maintains that familiaritates are an occasion of sin (for those who do 
not intend marriage), but he does not commit himself on how often they are 
a proximate occasion of sin. This will have to be determined, he says, by the 
frequency of sin in the individual case.” Genicot merely says that amicitiae 
particulares are periculosae. He makes no commitment on how often they 
constitute a proximate occasion of sin but says that when youngsters confess 
sins against chastity with the same person and there is no marriage in sight, 
they should be told to break off the friendship (since they are in a proximate 
occasion of sin) vel saltem ne unguam solus cum sola versentur.= This again 
puts the emphasis on the fact that they are alone more than on the fact that 
they are keeping company. 

My own preference is for Genicot’s position on this problem. I believe 
that juvenile steady dating can be dangerous and should be discouraged, 
since it serves no purpose proportionate to the dangers involved. But I do 
not hold that it is generally a proximate occasion of sin and therefore gen- 
erally sinful. First of all, I do not think it is true (for reasons already given). 
Secondly, if it were true, I think we would have to revise our whole attitude 
toward company-keeping, even as a preparation for marriage. 

The norm for determining when the practice becomes a proximate occasion 
of sin will be, as Noldin says, the frequency of sin; in other words, the norm 
moralists use for engaged couples.'® If in the individual case there has been 
a certain frequency of sin in the past, the practice of going steady has become 
for this person a proximate occasion of sin. Unless there are prospects of 


" Manuale theologiae moralis 2, n. 468. 

12 Summa theologiae moralis 3, n. 419. 

13 Op. cit. 1, n. 410; also cf. supra note 4. 

4 Although he does not feel that it will always be necessary, Fr. Connell (cf. supra note 
9) agrees that experience with sin will prove an occasion to be proximate. I presume that 
he would demand some pattern of sin. A rare sin will not make an occasion proximate. 
Moralists are quite explicit in stating that frequent sin will be the norm of a proximate 
occasion for engaged couples (Aertnys-Damen also uses this norm for engaged couples; 
cf. Theologia moralis 2, n. 522). There is no reason for changing it for those who are not 
prospective marriage partners. 

16 Vermeersch, Theologia moralis 4, n. 25, also uses this norm of frequent sin for engaged 
couples. If this is to be interpreted in the light of the opinion quoted above (cf. supra 
note 4), the word “frequent”’ may have to be taken in a relative sense, i.e., in proportion 
to the victories. Or perhaps, frequent sin in the past will warrant a judgment of more fre- 
quent sin in the future. It is not always clear in what sense authors use the term “frequent” 
when they are speaking of lapses in comparison with victories. They may mean equally 
frequent, more frequent, or less frequent. But the term always indicates a pattern of sin, 
not just an occasional lapse. 
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marriage, the confessor would have to oblige such a penitent to give up the 
practice. In the absence of such a pattern, while the confessor should cer- 
tainly discourage going steady, I do not think he can oblige the penitent to 
give it up. As long as the penitent is firmly determined to avoid sin in the 
future, he is properly disposed and no further obligation can be put on him. 
In an individual case, where a couple were putting themselves in what would 
be tantamount to an absolute occasion of sin, e.g., parking in a lonely place 
for long periods of time, the confessor could impose an obligation not to do 
so. In a particular case, also, a confessor might conclude from the violence 
of the temptation or the weakness of the individual that the firm resolve to 
avoid sin would be insufficient. In this case he could oblige the penitent to 
give up the practice. But it would be a rare case where in the absence of 
past sin he could judge the firm purpose to be insufficient because it did not 
include a resolution to break off the friendship.'® 

What can be done from a pastoral standpoint to solve the problem of 
steady company-keeping? Certainly, every opportunity should be taken to 
discourage the practice, and in preaching against it the dangers associated 
with the practice should not be overlooked. But I would like to add a caution 
here. Although as priests we are rightly more concerned with the moral 
dangers involved, our concern for these dangers should not blind us to the 
fact that with the youngsters themselves other motivation may be more 
effective. First of all, I think it can be said that youngsters in general are 
not particularly conscious of danger; as a result, it is easy for them to ignore 
advice prompted by a judgment of danger. Secondly, adults, and particu- 
larly celibates, can readily exaggerate dangers in this area. We must be 
careful not to project adult problems on youngsters. I think we will be on 
much safer ground and exert a more effective influence if we put the em- 
phasis on positive motivation and the social and psychological advantages 
of not going steady. 

I would like to emphasize here that I have been concerned throughout 
this discussion chiefly with the internal forum. I can understand how ec- 
clesiastical authorities might consider it advisable in some instances to take 
certain measures against going steady within their jurisdiction. These au- 
thorities are not obliged to wait until a practice becomes a general occasion 
of sin before they take action. Danger, scandal, etc., would be sufficient 
reasons to warrant action. It will be up to the prudence of ecclesiastical 


16 Experience with sin would not be necessary if the practice were considered an absolute 
occasion of sin. But I do not know of any author who clearly states that it is an absolute 
occasion of sin. The strongest statement one finds is that it is generally a proximate oc- 
casion of sin. The opinion that it is an absolute occasion would be even more open to the 
objections I have mentioned in the body of this article. 
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authorities to determine in the local situation if measures should be taken 
and what measures will best discourage the practice. But I do not think it 
comes within the competence of school authorities as such to take action 
against this practice except where the school is coeducational or they are 
dealing with boarding students. Their authority is limited to the conduct of 
the students while they are in school. When they leave school, they are the 
responsibility of their parents. Only where conduct outside the school would 
do damage to the school itself would school authorities be justified in taking 
action. They have no responsibility for the personal good of the students 
(other than the ordinary demands of charity) except while they are in school. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
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THE SEVEN ORDERS OF CHRIST 


To regard the priest as in some sense another Christ is the common way 
of modern spirituality; it is, however, seldom now considered that Christ 
may be said to have sanctified the status of each of the orders through which 
the priesthood is approached. The early texts that tell of this santification 
were collected some years ago by Dom André Wilmart,' but since his day 
they have become somewhat clearer and it is possible to put them now into 
a more appropriate context than was then possible. Jt may not be without 
interest to attempt this here. 

The earliest document which Dom Wilmart gave for the setting forth of 
this notion of Christ was the A pothegmata patrum, gathered by Palladius and 
others in the fifth century. The text may be cited from the translation made 
by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge in 1904: 


On thy account... Christ was born, and the Son of God came that He might 
make thee to live. He became a child. He became a man, being also God. He who 
was the Lawgiver became a reader, and He took the book in the congregation, and 
He read, saying: The Spirit of God is upon Me; for this reason He hath anointed 
Me and hath sent Me to preach the gospel unto the poor. Like a servant (subdeacon) 
He made a whip of rope and He drove forth from the Temple all those who sold 
oxen and cattle and doves and other things. Like a servant (deacon) He girded a 
napkin about His loins and washed the feet of His disciples and He commanded 
them to wash the feet of their brethren. Like an elder (presbyter) He sat among the 
elders and taught the people. Like a bishop He took bread and blessed it and 
brake and gave to His disciples. . . .? 


The words italicized show that the desert Fathers among whom these say- 
ings circulated were familiar with a range of orders extending from lector, 
through subdeacon and deacon, to priest and bishop. The ambiguity of the 
terms used for servant in this version has masked the fact that in the Greek 
there was a clear distinction between the role of subdeacon and that of 
deacon. It was, of course, a familiar task then laid upon the subdeacon in 
Egypt that he should drive out of the church those who were not fitted to 
be present at the Eucharist. Thus, in the story, told by Palladius, of the 
subdeacon who drove out a harlot “as she entered the church and desired 
to pass inside the gates,” it is clearly supposed that he was doing his duty 
correctly; for, though she complained to the bishop, it was not the subdeacon 


1 “Les ordres du Christ,”’ Revue des sciences religieuses 3 (1923) 305-27. 
2 The Book of Paradise of Palladius, ed. and tr. E. A. Wallis Budge, 1 (London, 1904) 
783. 
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but herself on whom his castigation fell. A Latin version of the above 
catalogue was made in Rome about 550 by the future Popes Pelagius I and 
John III (PL 73, 1015), but as Rome did not observe exactly the same 
cursus honorum in the minor orders as was familiar in Egypt, it is obvious 
that adaptation would soon start work on the catalogue. But before turning 
to these adaptations, it may be worth while to look at the origins of the idea 
itself that is at the base of the catalogue. 

Irenaeus had laid it down that Christ took upon Himself all the five ages 
of man.‘ He was an infant among infants, a child among children, a boy, a 
youth, and even a senior (i.e., according to the ancient usage, one over forty 
years of age); thus He sanctified the five ages of man. One need not tarry 
over the strange chronology of the life of Christ that Irenaeus here uses, 
but it is sufficient to see that there is a continuity of idea between Irenaeus, 
who would have Christ sanctify the five ages of man, and the unknown 
Egyptian monk who would have Him sanctify, by sharing them, the five 
orders of the Church. It should not, therefore, surprise us when we find that 
one of the Latin works in which this catalogue occurs ascribes it to St. 
Ephrem. The fact that the Egyptian author makes the highest function that 
of consecrating the Eucharist and subordinates to it that of teaching the 
people suggests that he is already adapting an earlier list to his own ideas. 
In the early age of the Church it would not have been easy to maintain that 
the priest was by function the teacher in the Church while the bishop was 
simply the principal officer of the liturgy. His other comparisons, between 
Christ and the lector, or the deacon, are apt enough, but over the priest he 
seems weak. He has been led astray by the verbal similarity between such 
an episode as Lk 20:1, where Christ is said to have been teaching the people 
in the Temple and to have been surrounded by the elders. It is not easy to see 
here any real likeness to the function of the priest, defined in the ordination 
prayer of Hippolytus (which should be valid for Egypt in the fifth century, 
if for anywhere) as that of an assistant governor or assistant director of the 
laity. Serapion of Thmuis, in the prayer for ordaining a priest which he him- 
self composed, included three functions, those of governing, preaching, and 
celebrating the Eucharist,® and it may be that some priests in Egypt had 


3 [bid., p. 414. 

‘Irenaeus, Adversus haereses 2, 33, 2 (Harvey 1, 330); cf. also 3, 19, 6 (Harvey 2, 101). 

5 Serapion’s prayer (13, in most editions of his Prayer Book) asks that the priest may 
be a steward of the people, an ambassador of the divine oracles, and one who reconciles 
the people to God. From his use of the word for reconciliation (katallaxis) in the prayer 
the priest has to speak between the two consecrations at Mass, Serapion shows that he 
takes this work of reconciliation to be accomplished by the sacrifice of the Eucharist. 
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more extended powers than were usual for the time. While it is hard to be 
sure, one might conclude that the Egyptian writer had aniplified a catalogue 
of five degrees out of a simpler form where Christ’s likeness to bishop and 
deacon was set down as it is to be found in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch 
(Magn. 6,1 and Trail. 3,1 for the deacon, and Eph. 6,1 for the bishop). 

Serapion regarded the lesser posts, subdeacon, reader, and interpreter, as 
not a proper subject for special ordination, and he composed no prayers for 
them. They were largely interchangeable functions in early times, and their 
duties all came within the scope of that general service which the syna- 
gogue-attendant had rendered to the Jews and which his Christian counter- 
part was expected to give in early times. It was this role which Christ had 
once carried out at Nazareth when He took the scroll and read from Isaiah; 
and thus, whereas the likeness between the bishop or the deacon and Christ 
as observed by Ignatius was one that depended on a certain literary inge- 
nuity, the likeness of His role then to what these minor officials performed at 
the weekly liturgy or at the more frequent meetings for Scripture-reading 
was immediate and striking to all intelligences. With these elements one may 
easily understand how the notion of five orders of Christ was launched, 
whether by Ephrem in Syria or by an unknown in Egypt. 

The subsequent development of the notion from five orders to seven is 
part of the history of minor orders, a very tangled subject. Pope Cornelius 
in his famous letter to Fabius of Antioch (Eusebius, H.Z. 6,43) presents 
the local church of Rome as possessed of the full gamut of these lesser orders, 
deacons, subdeacons, and acolytes, so many per class, and then a general 
mob of exorcists and readers with doorkeepers, not differentiated statistically. 
But this elaboration did not last; for the canons of Sardica*—which had much 
authority in the Rome of the fifth century—do not require any other pre- 
liminary to the priesthood than some time spent as reader and as deacon. 
Two papal decretal letters, the one of Siricius to Himerius of Tarragona and 
the other of Zosimus to Hesychius of Salona (PL 13, 1142 and 20,672), 
make it clear that the cursus honorum was not a single path of ascent through 
all the degrees of office, but that, as in the imperial practice, it was possible 
to regard the post of reader and that of exorcist as equal in rank, and simi- 
larly those of acolyte and subdeacon. As the external conditions of the 
Roman see became more disturbed, it was obviously hard to keep up a strict 
routine in what, after all, were not essential features of ecclesiastical life. It 





°C. H. Turner, Ecclesiae occidentalis m ta turis antiquissima 1, 2, 3, 514: “Non 
prius ordinetur nisi ante et lectoris munere et officio diaconii et ministerio praesbyterii 
fuerit perfunctus, ut per singulos gradus . . . ascendat ad culmen episcopatus.”’ 
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is not in Rome that one would expect to find much theorizing about the 
mystical hallowing of each of these posts by some act of Christ. 

The liturgical edifice built by Duchesne’ is now generally admitted to be 
in ruins, and one of the main arches of his construction was the bold linkage 
which he threw up between the Gallican Church and the document known 
as the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua. Since his day difficulties against his theories 
have accumulated, and it now seems quite impossible to attribute these 
canons to the circle of Caesarius of Arles. An Italian home has been sug- 
gested for them, but without much evidence, and it seems best to remain 
content with the original verdict of the Ballerini brothers, who first discussed 
them, and to say that they are a collection of Eastern and Western canons 
made by an unknown between 450 and 500. They end with a recapitulatio 
ordinationis officialium ecclesiae which gives formulae and actions for the 
ordination of each of the normal four minor orders and for the psalmist or 
cantor, while describing without formulae how the three major orders are 
given. The presence of a paragraph on the cantor need not mean more than 
that the collector found it in some book or other that lay before him and set 
it down for completeness’ sake; it need not mean that in his own church 
cantors were initiated by this act and formula. 

Cantors as officials of the church are first required by the fourth-century 
Council of Laodicea (canon 15), and there are inscriptions to show that the 
church of Mertola in Portugal had a princeps cantorum by 525, while Lyons 
had a primicerius in 551. To take the singing away from the people, as was 
done at Laodicea, may have been a necessity when large numbers of new 
converts were causing the audiences in church to grow beyond all bounds 
and were leading to confusion in singing the traditional chants; and when 
the Church came face to face with Western barbarians, it would similarly 
be necessary to have professional singers at first, though their work may 
often have been assigned to the readers. The temporary character of the 
office is shown by the fact that in all the lists of the seven (or eight) orders 
of Christ it is never said that He sanctified the office of cantor by sharing it. 

A Lambeth MS, which was published by Dom Germain Morin in 1897, 


7 His Christian Worship (Sth English ed.; London, 1919) pp. 350-52, shows too great a 
readiness to accept the Statuta ecclesiae antiqua as Gallican. Their list of orders was identical 
with the list which is still used in the very ancient prayer for all classes of people in the 
Church, to be found in the Good Friday service of the Roman Missal, with only one 
difference: where the Roman Missal mentions confessores, the Statuta have cantores. 
Duchesne argued that the two names meant the same thing, and in this view he was 
followed by many who should have known better, for there is really no chance at all that 
singers could be described as confessores. 
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gives what is obviously a British version of the seven orders.* It is in the 
form of question and answer and is called a Responsum s. Severi. Now there 
are about twenty saints of this name who might compete for authorship 
honors, and it would not be safe to say what a scribe of the ninth century 
would have thought about them. One might almost suspect that the scribe 
was an Irishman; for while he calls his list a tradition about the seven orders 
of Christ, he gives only six. They are as follows: 


When was He bishop or priest? Now there are two works that belong to Him: 
at the offering He broke the bread and blessed the chalice; then He was in these 
grades. When was He deacon? On the day when He washed the feet of His disciples 
and wiped them with the towel with which He was girt. . . . Tell me, was He sub- 
deacon? Surely was He; when He bade the disciples draw water and fill the water- 
pots on the marriage-day at Cana of Galilee, when He turned water into wine 
and His mother was present. It was on the day of Epiphany. ... When was He 
exorcist? When He rebuked one possessed man who was distraught and fell into 
water and fire and could not be freed by the disciples. . . . Tell me, was He reader? 
Surely was He, as it is read in the Law: “When the Jews were gathered together 
and Jesus sat amongst them, and He took the book and began to read... .” 


One can here note several changes from the earlier version of the Egyptian 
monk. The subdeacon is thought of as having his usual Western function 
of taking up to the altar the offerings of the faithful for the sacrifice; hence 
Christ is said to have fulfilled this office when commanding His disciples to 
do a similar act at Cana, and not by His own act of changing the water into 
wine. The added remark that the Cana miracle took place on the Epiphany 
is a clear Irish symptom; for the natalis calicis, which the Irish Stowe Missal 
attributes to this day of the Epiphany,’ was simply this miracle of the wine 
at Cana. A way of hallowing the office of exorcist has been thought out, al- 
though this office cannot have retained its old function of preparing the 


8 Revue bénédictine 14 (1897) 100: “Ubi fuit episcopus vel presbyter? Sed duo opera 
conveniunt ei. Iuxta offerendum fregit panem et benedixit calicem. Tunc fuit in istis 
gradibus. Ubi fuit diaconus? In illo die quando lavit pedes discipulorum...tunc fuit 
diaconus. Dic mihi si fuit subdiaconus? Vere quod fuit. Quando iussit discipulis suis aurire 
aquas et inplere hydrias in diebus nuptiarum in Chana Galileae . . . tunc fuit subdiaconus. 
Ubi fuit exorcista? Quando increpavit unum daemonium lunaticum qui semper cadebat 
in ignem et aquam...tunc fuit exorcista. Dic mihi, fuit lector? Vere quod fuit, sicut 
legitur in lege: cum essent Iudaei in unum et sedit Iesus inter illos et accepit librum et 
coepit legere: tunc fuit lector.” 

® The Stowe Missal, ed. G. F. Warner (Henry Bradshaw Society 32; London, 1915) p. 
11. The text is clear enough, but failure to see that the Epiphany could be the birthday of 
the chalice by its being the liturgical anniversary of Cana has led the editors into emenda- 
tions in order to change the day to Maundy Thursday. 
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candidates at baptism by taking them through the preliminary renunciation 
of the devil before they are taken into the water by the deacon. The Lambeth 
document is also careless about the division of function between bishop 
and priest. It was plainly unreal in its time and clime to present the bishop 
as the ‘iturgical functionary and the priest as teacher of the faithful. Rather 
would one gather from the statement here that there was little or no differ- 
ence between the two, and judging by the popularity of St. Jerome (and the 
pseudo-Jerome) in the West, one might consider that the author was trying 
to put this conclusion forward as the truth. 

What was the missing seventh grade in the Lambeth document? It can- 
not have been omitted by careless copying, for the scribe puts his explicit 
de VII gradibus at the end of his page, but it must have been abandoned as 
no longer having any meaning. In the Chronicon palatinum (PL 94, 1162) 
the list of seven grades occurs, and here the second is that of fossor or grave- 
digger, an office long ago discontinued. 


Christ was doorkeeper when He opened the door of the ark and closed it again. 
He was grave-digger when He called forth Lazarus from the tomb where he had 
been four days corrupting. He was reader when He opened the book of Isaiah the 
prophet in the midst of the synagogue and read it in the hearing of the people. . .. 
He was subdeacon when He poured water in a basin and humbly undertook to 
wash His disciples’ feet. He was deacon when He blessed the chalice and gave it 
to His apostles to drink. He was priest when He blessed the bread and gave it 
likewise to them. He was bishop when He taught the people in the temple about the 
kingdom of God.” 


10 “Hostiarius fuit quando ostium archae aperuit et iterum clausit. Fossarius fuit quando 
Lazarum de monumento quarto iam foetidum evocavit. Lector fuit quando librum Esaiae 
prophetae in medio synagogae in aures plebi aperuit . . .. Subdiaconus fuit quando aqua 
in pelve misit et ...pedes discipulorum lavit. Diaconus fuit quando calicem benedixit 
et apostolis suis ad bibendum porrexit. Presbyter fuit quando panem benedixit et eis 
similiter tradidit. Episcopus fuit quando in templo populos...regnum Dei docebat. 
Et haec quidem etiam S. Ephrem commemorat similiter.” 

L. Traube, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 4 (1895) 489-92, wanted to date the Chronicon 
in the early part of the eighth century and to locate it in Rome. The location depended 
on one Roman topographical reference in the Chronicon, but in fact the shrines of Rome 
were known well enough in Anglo-Saxon times in England, and other signs in the Chronicon 
point to England. In fact, the chief pointer that can be noticed in the context of the codex 
in which the Chronicon is found is that there is an anti-Irish bias. E. A. Lowe, when dis- 
cussing the codex in his great work, Codices latini antiquiores (1, n. 91), dates it in the 
middle of the eighth century and inclines towards Lorsch or North Italy for the place 
of transcription. The enormous interest shown at that period by Anglo-Saxons in the 
geography and history of the Roman world is perhaps the best motive that could be 
supplied for the compilation of the Chronicon. 
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This list is ascribed to St. Ephrem: “these things indeed St. Ephrem records 
in like manner.” Either the doorkeeper or the grave-digger is the person 
missing from the Lambeth document, but how is one to decide between 
them? Christ’s role in the drama of Noah is not gathered from the Gospels, 
as are all the other terms of comparison. This in itself might make it seem to 
be a later addition, but it must be admitted that Ephrem in one of his odes 
does speak of Christ having dealings with Noah." It was much more common 
for the Fathers before Augustine to treat the anthropomorphic language of 
the Old Testament as if it described so many apparitions of Christ to the 
patriarchs; it may, therefore, be that this comparison of Christ with the 
doorkeeper is really due to Ephrem. If so, the writer of the Chronicon will 
have the earlier list, from which the Lambeth document will have been 
formed by the addition of the office of exorcist and the omission of two 
offices that did not seem to fit in with the circumstances of the writer, who 
was thus left with only six offices. 

If one now compares the Ephrem list (as it may be called for convenience) 
with the Egyptian list, it becomes clear that their main difference is over the 
place of the teaching office: does this go to the bishop (Ephrem) or to the 
priest (Egyptian)? I think there can be no doubt that the Ephrem list here 
represents the normal practice of the early Church. One might reply that it 
was equally the practice for the bishop to celebrate the Eucharist, but I 
think that the prohibitions at Nicaea (canon 18) and Arles (canon 15) 
against deacons holding a Eucharist imply that it was then quite common 
for priests to do this and they were not forbidden. The part given to the 
deacon in the Ephrem list, of giving the chalice to the communicants, is 
equally ancient, though it cannot be said that they “blessed” the chalice 
also. All in all, it would seem that the Egyptian list has been formed from 
the Ephrem list by reversing the duties of bishop and priest, by suppressing 
the connection of the deacon with the chalice and assigning the subdeacon’s 
task to the deacon, and by accepting for the subdeacon the duty of door- 
keeper, which in Egypt fell to these lower officials. The Lambeth document, 
being from a region where the teaching office of bishops was negligible, 
keeps the two liturgical offices for bishop and priest, and, not being able to 
show the subdeacon doing what he did in Egypt, gives him also his liturgical 
function, that of collecting the offerings of wine (and bread) at the offertory 
procession, a function which the subdeacon exercised in many of the early 
ordines and which goes back to the pseudo-Jerome De sepiem ordinibus, in 
which the subdeacons are said to “receive the offerings in the temple of 
God.” 


1 Ephrem, Carmina Nisibena (ed. Bickell, p. 72): “Ita salutiferum erit utrumque signum 
Tuum, mihi crux Tua et Noe arcus Tuus. Crux Tua scindat mare aquarum.” 
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In the Egbert Pontifical” there appears an alternative theory of how 
Christ sanctified the office of bishop: “He was bishop when He raised His 
hands and blessed His disciples and apostles in Bethania, and leading them 
forth was taken up to heaven.” In this list the use of Noah and the ark has 
been felt to be rather unsatisfactory as an explanation of the doorkeeper’s 
role; it is still given, but alongside it there has been added the incident when 
Christ opened the gates of hell. That Christ made the apostles bishops at 
the ascension, laying His hands upon them, as was the manner of the Jews 
to bless, is the very ancient belief of some parts of the Church. It is found 
in the Syriac Doctrina Addai, and in the Acts of Peter it is taken for granted 
by a casual phrase in the narrative, where the apostles are described as 
“those on whom Christ laid His hands.” The Quaestiones veleris et novi 
Testamenti™ assert it, and from there it descends to Isidore and so into the 
Western tradition. Salmeron wished to have it defined at Trent, but nothing 
was pronounced about it by the Council. In the spread of belief in the idea 
this list of the orders of Christ has played a large part, and anyone who is 
but moderately interested in the development of the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments must give it his attention. 

A slight variation of the Egbert type of list is to be found in the Bobbio 
Missal,"* where the office of doorkeeper has been put next to that of bishop, 
thus securing a more or less chronological sequence of episodes in the life of 
Christ at the cost of a ludicrous disturbance in the hierarchy of the Church. 
Other MSS which give this curious inversion of order are reported by Dom 
Wilmart from Freising, Vienna, Cologne, and St. Gall.!* None of these MSS 
is earlier than the ninth century, and if the Bobbio Missal is placed in the 
eighth, as Lowe would place it, then that book, or its Irish prototypes, will 
have been the source of the attempt to make the orders chronological at the 
expense of their rank or dignity. 


12 The Egbert Pontifical was published by W. Greenwell in the Surtees Society 27 (1853). 
It dates from the tenth century as a whole, but it would be very unsafe to assume that all 
its contents belong to that period. There is a tendency abroad to regard such liturgical 
MSS as indivisible wholes and to assign them dates and locations as if they were so many 
living beings. It would seem much safer to start on the opposite tack and to assume that 
each element had a separate date and provenance. The Egbert Pontifical is chiefly famous 
for its coronation ordo, which has some well-marked Celtic (non-Frankish) elements. 

13 The passages are: Doctrina Addai (in Pratten’s Syriac Documents, p. 13); Acts of 
Peter 10; Quaestiones VT et NT (PL 35, 2296). 

4 The Bobbio Missal, ed. E. A. Lowe, 2 (Henry Bradshaw Society 58; London, 1920) 
178. 

16 The Freising MS (Munich 6330) was published in Revue d’histoire et de littérature 
religieuse 4 (1899) 93. The others are Vienna 806; Cologne (Chapter House) 15, fol. 93; 
and St. Gall 230. 
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The Irish Collection of Canons,'* which was composed about the end of 
the seventh century, is the earliest to have the term sacerdos in place of 
presbyler to describe the simple priest in its list of the seven orders, and as 
it has also the idea that the blessing of the apostles at the ascension was 
their bishoping, it may be taken as the forerunner in this respect of the 
Bobbio and Egbert lists, though both of these keep to the term presbyter 
for priest. Dependent on the Irish Canons are the St. Gall MS 40, of the 
ninth century, and Verona XXXVII(35), of the tenth. A Monte Cassino 
MS (217, of the eleventh century) is also of the same family, save that it 
has added an eighth order, giving an occasion when Christ sanctified the 
office of acolyte: “when He took the incense and the candlestick and said: 
‘Part of my inheritance.’ ” This is suspiciously like what the Statuta ec- 
desiae antiqua require for the ordaining of an acolyte, and it is strange that 
it should have been supposed that Christ underwent such a rite. The Monte 
Cassino MS has yet other lapses from the sound theology of its predecessors: 
it claims that Christ was a deacon when He consecrated the chalice (not 
mentioning the giving of the chalice to the others), and it makes a combina- 
tion of two incidents, the ascension and the giving of the Holy Ghost to the 
apostles at Easter for the forgiving of sins, claiming that thus did Christ 
sanctify the office of bishop. 

A ninth-century Fleury MS (Florence, Ashburnham 32), which depends 
on the Irish Canons by its repetition of their opening phrase (‘“‘Hic sunt VII 
gradus in quibus Christus adfuit’’), has some further experimentation with 
the theology of the matter. Christ is said to have been a priest (sacerdos) 
“when He offered His body on the cross.” Clearly the external parallel be- 
tween Christ’s consecration of the bread at the Last Supper and the action 
of the priest at Mass did not satisfy this Irish monk, who wanted a fuller 
theology of sacrifice. He seems to have searched for older lists of the parallels 
and not to have been content with copying out what lay before him in a 
single codex, for he sets down as the first order these five words: “‘Hostiarius 
fuit quando in templo” (“He was doorkeeper when in the Temple”). What 
this meant to him we cannot say, but he may have seen a MS in which the 
old Egyptian list was included and thus have been going back to the idea 
that Christ at the cleansing of the Temple was sanctifying the doorkeeper’s 
office. When the period of early Scholasticism is reached, one can find Ivo 
of Chartres (PL 162, 514) repeating this same idea with more detail. 

The Scholastics accepted the lists quite naturally and they can be found 
utilized by Honorius of Autun (De sacramentis 24; PL 172, 759), by Hugh 


16 F. W. Wasserschleben, Die irische Kanonensammlung (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1885) p. 26: 
“Liber VIII: De recapitulatione VII graduum.” 
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of St. Victor (PL 176, 423), and by Peter Lombard (Sent. 4, dist. 24), whence 
it became common property. In his capacity of a gatherer of the inheritance 
of the past, Peter Lombard has picked up another line of traditional ex- 
planation for some of the orders when he says of the exorcists that they were 
founded by Solomon: “This order seems to have come down from Solomon, 
who discovered a method of exorcizing by which devils through conjurations 
were driven out of bodies which they infested.’’” This appeal to the Old 
Testament can be found much earlier, in such a work as the Durham 
Ritual, where 1 Esdras 2:36-43 is cited for its list of “priests, levites, 
Nathinites, and singing men” as forerunners of the Christian orders. The 
use of the title Nathinaei for the subdeacons is also a habit of the pseudo- 
Jerome De VII ordinibus. Not everyone, then, had accepted blindly the 
exemplar causality (if it may so be described) of Christ in the origin of the 
orders of the Church. 

St. Thomas does not seem to have made up his mind about the significance 
of the seven orders of Christ, as he passes over in his commentary all that 
Peter Lombard has to say on this point. He is quite summary in dealing 
with other theories, dismissing them with a curt phrase: “Sed hoc nihil est.” 
He will not have Stephen Langton’s explanation that the orders are seven 
because there are seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, nor that of his otherwise 
cherished Denis, that they are seven because they are modeled on the 
heavenly hierarchy and share in its activity of purging, enlightening, and 
uniting with God. Instead, he puts down his own view that there are seven 
orders since all look to the Eucharist, the priest, deacon, subdeacon, and 
acolyte being concerned in it, while the doorkeeper holds aloof the un- 
worthy, the lector instructs the catechumens, and the exorcist deals with the 
energumeni, for whom the early Church provided at Mass something like 
the “crying-pen” which modern churches set aside for babies and their 
mothers. It is a neat schematization, as it allows St. Thomas to bring out 
the theory—which he held on other grounds—that the episcopate is not 
strictly a separate order, for a bishop and a priest have substantially the 
same powers with regard to the Eucharist. 

St. Thomas is not disposed to divide the seven orders into one group of 
sacramental and another of non-sacramental orders; for he considers that 
though only priests and deacons are of apostolic institution, yet in the 


" “Hic ordo a Salomone videtur descendisse, qui quemdam modum exorcizandi invenit 
quo daemones adiurati ex obsessis corporibus pellebantur.”’ 

18 Rituale ecclesiae Dunelmensis, in Surtees Society 140 (1927) p. 194. “Exorcistas refert 
Iosepus regem Salomonem excogitasse suamque gentem docuisse....Subdiaconi qui 
apud Graecos eppidiaconi vocantur et apud Hebraeos in Ezra Nathinaei.” 

9 In 4 Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2. 
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THE SEVEN ORDERS OF CHRIST: CONSPECTUS OF THE TRADITION 


“Ephrem” Egypt Lambeth “Egbert Irish Canons? Ashburnham 
0 Ark Ark and Hell gate “quando 
hell gate in templo” 
F Lazarus 
L Nazareth Nazareth Nazareth Nazareth Nazareth Nazareth? 
Ex Lunatic Seven Seven Seven 
boy devils devils devils 
§ Pedilavium Whip in Cana Cana Cana Cana 
temple 
D Chalice at Pedilavium Pedila- Feeding of Pedilavium Pedilavium 
supper vium 5000 or 
Pedilavium 
P_ Bread at Teaching Chalice Breadand Bread at “quando 
supper in temple atsupper chalice supper obtulit 
corpus in 
cruce” 
Ep Teaching Bread at Bread at Blessingat Blessingat Bread at 
in temple = supper supper ascension ascension supper and 
blessing at 
ascension 


Key: O = Ostiarius; F = Fossarius; L = Lector; Ex = Exorcista; S = Sub- 
diaconus; D = Diaconus; P = Presbyter; Ep = Episcopus. 





1 Of the two lists in the Lanalet Pontifical (ed. G. H. Doble, 1937), the second (p. 49) 
is identical with “Egbert,” save for its omitting mention of the chalice. 





2 The first list in the Lanalet Pontifical (p. 40) is identical with the Irish Canons, save 
that it omits all mention of the bishop; the Bobbio Missal has a list identical with the 
Irish Canons, except that it puts the doorkeeper sixth in the enumeration and follows 
“Egbert” for the priest’s items. 

3 The pseudo-Jerome De septem ordinibus ecclesiae (critical edition by A. Kalff [Wiirz- 
burg, 1937] p. 35) has the words: “Dominus noster legens in templo formam lectoris 
assumpsit”’; but, as it elsewhere compares the deacons to the seven angels of the churches 
and the fossarii to Tobias, it does not seem to have followed a complete list such as the 


above. 
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diaconate all other minor orders were implicit. Peter Lombard had said that 
subdeacons and acolytes owed their institution to an act of the Church in 
later times,?° and this view St. Thomas applies to lectors and exorcists as 
well, but he must have had some reason for saying that all these diverse 
functions were implicit in the office of deacon. If the argument had been 
continued after his reply by pointing out on the other side that Stephen 
and the other six in Acts had quite a determinate function and could not 
have been meant to carry out general duties of service beyond those func- 
tions laid down for them, St. Thomas might have answered by an appeal to 
the fact that Christ had sanctified all these functions by acts of His earthly 
life, not exactly instituting them thereby, but indicating to the Church that 
in such and such activities there might be the means of grace. Just as the 
whole earthly life of Christ led up to and in a manner looked to His sacrifice, 
with its two phases of Calvary and the Eucharist, so the miracle at Cana 
was the “birthday of the chalice,” the cleansing of the Temple looked for- 
ward to the need for a guard over the performance of the Christian liturgy, 
the healing of the lunatic boy to the work of the exorcist, the Maundy to the 
work of the deacon, and so on. St. Thomas did not make this reply, but he 
would not have been inconsistent had he done so. When Trent defined 
(DB 962) that minor orders were steps by which approach is made to the 
priesthood (not saying how many they were nor how far apart), it was saying 
little more than that the lower ministrations of the Church look to the Eu- 
charist even as the lesser acts of Christ looked to the culmination of His 
sacrifice. 

When St. Thomas is faced with the straight question, how the work of an 
ordained doorkeeper in opening and shutting doors differs from that of a 
paid man,” he replies that the one doés it ex officio, the other not. This is 
to make the difference lie in what one might loosely call jurisdiction. He 
refers to the view of others who say that the ordained doorkeeper has some 
God-given power enabling him to exclude the unfitted from the Christian 
assembly, just as Christ had when He cleansed the Temple, but this, says 
St. Thomas, is more like a charismatic gift than an order. He is not here 
rejecting outright the whole idea of the seven orders of Christ, but will not 
accept that the original act of Christ was in this case the imstitution of a 
particular order. But St. Thomas has not made his distinction simply on 
the lines of that which is today commonly made between casual labor and 
union-organized labor. His ordained doorkeeper would have something more 


20 “Subdiaconos vero et acolythos procedente tempore ecclesia sibi constituit.” In 4 
Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2m: “Postea ampliatus est cultus divinus et ecclesia quod im- 
plicite habebat in uno ordine explicite tradidit in diversis.” 

21 Jn 4 Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 2, ad 9m. 
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than a union card. His work would look to the Eucharist and be quickened 
with the life of the Body of Christ in a way that the other’s was not. 

Dom Wilmart, when he edited these lists some thirty years ago, came to 
the conclusion that they originated from the brain of an Egyptian monk 
who for purposes of edification devised these comparisons and all unwittingly 
started them on a life of some ten centuries.” I think it will have been 
gathered here and there in the present article that there is a much more sub- 
stantial and more ancient pedigree for them, and that they would not have 
proved uncongenial to such a writer as the author of the Didascalia (ed. 
R. H. Connolly, p. 150), who could write: “If then our Lord did thus [casting 
a linen cloth about Him and washing their feet . . .], will you, O deacons, 
hesitate to do the like for them that are sick and infirm, you who are work- 
men of the truth and bear the likeness of Christ?’”’ And once we have found 
kindred thoughts in Irenaeus, Ignatius, and this early Didascalia, can we 
be sure that the idea is not part of the legitimate tradition of the Church? 


London, England JosEPH CREHAN, S.J. 


® Art. cit. (supra n.1) p.325: “A soninsu, un solitair anonyme avait inventé un type 
littéraire dont la fortune devait durer prés de dix siécles.”’ 
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ALTGERMANISCHE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE 2: DrE GOTTER, VORSTELLUNG- 
EN UBER DEN Kosmos, DER UNTERGANG DES HEIDENTUMS. By Jan de 
Vries. 2nd ed.; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1957. Pp. 492. DM 44.— 

Indigenous written sources for Germanic mythology are very late— 
fortunately, however, not too late to suggest some earlier conditions on the 
Northern Olympus. No god could guarantee his permanent abode or popu- 
larity there. Etymologically, Tyr seems to be the old sky-god, but by 
Christian times he became the son of giants or was brought within the orbit 
of the king-god Odin. Other gods, too, like Heimdall and Ullin, seem to have 
been broken in rank. De Vries indicates that the giants, who apparently 
retain a divine genetic constitution (i.e., to spawn the race of gods), may be 
reminiscent of very old deities. While acknowledging the fact that some 
pagan peoples have a Supreme Being—usually otiose—the author is of the 
opinion that our sources do not give evidence of one in the Germanic galaxy, 
though there may have been late tendencies towards henotheism. One would 
like to suggest: was Tyr ever such? 

Germanic mythology bears some resemblances to other Indo-European 
religions, as might be expected. But de Vries does not over-exploit this 
source. It might be suggested that de Vries is too conservative on the in- 
digenous roots of Germanic religion. He does, however, admit influences and 
even borrowings, especially Finno-Ugrian. 

Written sources indicate the gods as individuals, though hardly as really 
divine. With the exception of Balder, and one or two others, Germanic gods 
are the projections of what warriors or peasants would expect of the gods 
they had leveled to their own likeness. Odin is the god of an aristocratic 
group. Thor is largely the good-natured hero of berserk Vikings. The Vanir 
mirror more earthy longings. But Thor and the others curiously have other 
functions as well. De Vries does not hold the easy theory that the gods are 
merely projections; nor are they merely haloed heroes who have changed 
their address to Olympus. He insists that men have always felt the need of 
help from gods on high. But, this reviewer thinks, this need for God has often 
to compete with the desire to be like God and to fashion gods to one’s own 
image. De Vries shows that words like reginn, bond, and other ancient 
Germanic words, indicate that the gods are the determining powers who rule 
the world. In cult, the important factor is the bond or relation between man 
and the object of his veneration (p. 6). 

Tyr, whom Tacitus interprets as the equivalent of Mars, was indeed a god 
propitious in battle. But he was also the guardian of the thing, or people’s 
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assembly. In post-Christian times, he is eclipsed in popularity by Odin, 
whose son he becomes. 

In the dim past were the giants; and chief of all was Ymir, whose son Borr 
became the father of Odin, Vili, and Ve. This trio, in Zeus fashion, killed 
Ymir, from whose bodily parts came the earth, sea, rocks. His skull became 
the sky. The three young gods now created man and woman from two trees. 
Henceforward Odin (or Wodan) is the king and father of the gods. He seems 
to date back to the Bronze period, and there is plenty of evidence of his cult. 
Odin is a capricious protector in war, who may shift his help from client to 
foe. He inspires to cunning rather than to courage. But he summons warriors 
and they go to Odin’s Valhalla, where they await ultimate destruction, along 
with the gods in the Doom of the gods. Though connected with war and its 
turbulence, Odin has an intellectual side. He is the god of poetry, having 
stolen or recovered the mead of poetry, is highly skilled in runes and magic. 
He will lead the gods and the Einherjar to battle at the Doom. 

Thor, most popular god of Scandinavia, is Odin’s son. He is portrayed as 
the thunder-god, exuberantly strong and genial to friends but fearful to 
enemies. Wherever the Vikings went, there went Thor; animal and even 
human sacrifices were made to him. He was admired and loved for his power 
and readiness to help in all difficulties. He combats the giants and the 
demonic forces that could disintegrate society. He has some connection with 
fertility, and Thursday—his day—was a favorite wedding day, blessed with 
his hammer, and a holy day as well. 

Balder, son of Odin and Frigg, is the nearest approach to an ethical per- 
sonality that we find among Germanic gods. De Vries thinks that Balder 
documents an evolution toward an ethics of personal responsibility. The 
god is beautiful, pure, and good. But there is little evidence of a Balder cult. 
He is the first of the gods to die through the treachery of Loki. But he re- 
turns to a new earth after the death of the gods. De Vries traces him to a 
Thracian myth (p. 349). 

Strangest denizen of Asgard, the home of the gods, is Loki, son of a giant, 
who gains admission to the festive board of the gods and becomes a com- 
panion of Thor. In one legend he is fastened to a rock till Ragnarék, the 
Doomsday of the gods. He consorts with the giants as well as the gods and is 
father of the Fenris wolf and Midgard serpent, who will battle with the gods 
and compass their ruin. He extricates the gods from dangerous and com- 
promising situations by cunning craftiness. He is highly unethical, an ir- 
responsible trickster, and a crude, if not always a vile, joker. 

Other additions to the realm of the gods are the Vanir: Njérd, god and 
giver of wealth, and his son Frey and daughter Freyja. They are fertility 
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gods with all that such rites imply. They are admitted to Asgard after the 
first war in the world: that between the Aesir (gods) and the Vanir. There are 
conflicts and contests of the gods with the giants, in which there is a draw or 
a temporary victory of the gods. There are prophecies of doom for the gods, 
and finally Ragnarék (Doomsday) arrives. Many elemental portents pre- 
cede the struggle, when all go down to ruin. The giants gird themselves, 
other demonic forces are arrayed, the Fenris wolf unchains himself and 
battles with Odin, and the Midgard serpent engages Thor. The Einherjar of 
Valhalla fight with the gods. But all go down to destruction, except Odin’s 
sons Vidarr and Vali, Thor’s sons Mothi and Magni, the sons of Vili and Ve, 
and, from Hel, Balder and Hodr. Two human beings were preserved and a 
new green earth rises out of the sea. The Voluspa adds that a Mighty One, 
who will come to rule all lands and hold all power, will appear. Moreover, 
there is a place where wrongdoers are punished. Some have seen Christian 
influence in the account of Ragnardék. 

Germanic gods were not admired for ethical eminence. De Vries, in fact, 
believes that the Germans had no individual ethics (of personal responsi- 
bility), but only a Sippen-moral, a kind of social or group ethics. Before 
assenting to this thesis, one would like to have much more evidence. The gods 
were not immortal but won a new lease by eating Idunn’s apples, which 
rejuvenated them. Most surprisingly, they were not almighty, and there is 
every evidence that titanic forces, some of a magical or demonic character, 
were arrayed against them and eventually brought them to ruin. Some see 
in the destruction of Odin and his divine family and the return of Balder 
from Hel a myth symbolizing the struggle between evil and good with the 
ultimate triumph of the latter. This would make the Germans of that date 
profound philosophers, which they were not. It is possible to think of 
Ragnarék as the vision of a poetic mind of the ultimate end of paganism and 
the triumph of Christianity. But it is quite another task to prove it. 

Tertullian held the thesis that, come a crisis, all polytheists pray as 
monotheists. However that may be, it is certain that the religious attitude 
of the Teuton to his gods was more than was warranted by these figures. 
It may be expressed by the term fullirdii, which de Vries translates as com- 
plete trust and confidence. Apparently, religion for them was a relation of 
friend to friend, of son to a father (p. 353). They looked for almighty power 
and helpfulness in their gods. And this attitude toward Christ won Clovis to 
the faith and swung Europe to Catholicism and away from Arianism. 

The religious conquest of the Germanic peoples was a difficult and lengthy 
process. The Scandinavians were not converted till the eleventh century. 
Conversion began in Roman times. But in the fourth century the mass 
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conversion to Arianism was so rapid that until the baptism of Clovis 
(498 A.D.) it looked as if Christianity would be confined to Byzantium and 
Rome and perhaps Ireland. Merovingian missionary work involved political 
consequences and sometimes force, which the Germans always resisted. It 
was the Irish missionaries, especially St. Columbanus and his followers, as 
well as the Anglo-Saxon missionaries under Boniface that won the Southern 
Germans. Several centuries later were the Scandinavians won to the faith, 
though for a time it looked as if paganism would swamp the faith in Ireland 
and other parts of Europe. Passionate devotion to their gods, the two- 
century adherence to Arianism which made for nationalistic separatism, lack 
of missionaries who understood their language—all these delayed the 
Catholic conversion of the Germans. 

De Vries has put us very much in his debt by this scholarly, objective 
account of Germanic religion. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. Hucu J. Brnter, S.J. 


Du BAPTEME A CANA: JEAN 1, 19—2, 11. By M.-E. Boismard, O.P. Lectio 
divina 18. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1956. Pp. 165. 

Pére Boismard’s second contribution to the Lectio divina series is marked 
by the same theological richness and nuanced exegesis as are found in his Le 
prologue de s. Jean. In the introduction he states those views on the Gospel 
which influence his presentation. It is a translation from the Aramaic; its 
lack of order is due to its being the result of a slow elaboration: the various 
parts are not all of the same time, the disciples of St. John added other 
Johannine material and their part in the final redaction was perhaps quite 
large; nevertheless, the Gospel in its present form is a faithful reflection of 
the teaching and preaching of St. John. The symbolism of the Gospel was 
read out of the historical events which it recounts: “History and symbolism 
are not mutually exclusive; they complete each other in so far as the sym- 
bolism allows the evangelist to underline the theological and soteriological 
value of the concrete facts of the life of Christ’ (p. 10). 

In the first chapter, which deals with the literary structure of 1:19—2:11, 
B., while admitting that the vividness and precision suggest that the récits 
are those of an eyewitness, points out that there are other considerations 
which give that conclusion a “certain relativity.” Some of the accounts are 
constructed on the same pattern (cf. 1:37-42 and 43-47) ; 1:29-36 seems to 
contain two parallel traditions; the vocabulary is stereotyped, and the entire 
section is divided into seven days. In view of this, it is more probable that the 
section is the work of a disciple of John, who made use of the accounts of the 
apostle, but who knew those accounts according to several parallel tradi- 
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tions, and who gave them their present schematic form, a form which 
emphasizes their essential theological themes. 

The cadre of seven days is one of the most important elements of this 
schematizing; its theological import is that it draws a parallel between the 
Genesis creation account and the work of the messianic salvation, a “new 
creation” in Christ. B. has adopted it as the framework of his book; yet there 
are difficulties in accepting it in the form in which B. proposes it, and es- 
pecially in accepting the meaning which B. gives it. The meeting of Philip 
and of Nathaniel with Jesus seems to be placed on the same day (1:43-51). 
If that is the case, and if one counts the “third day” of 2:1 from the day of 
Jesus’ statement to Nathaniel that the disciples will see the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man (1:51), it is not difficult to 
find a seven-day framework for the entire section, provided that one puts the 
meeting of Jesus and Peter (1:41, 42) on the fourth day. That this meeting 
took place on a different day from that of Jesus’ meeting with Andrew isa 
view which has some textual support; a case can be made for it, even without 
accepting the variant reading “in the morning” for proton (1:41). But to 
make Nathaniel’s meeting with Jesus occur on a “sixth day” seems un- 
warranted; is it not a supposition which has been made in order to assign a 
“work” for each of the days? It becomes all the more unlikely when one sees 
that B. must then claim that the evangelist avoided explicit mention of the 
sixth day in order to preserve the seven-day cadre, since to preserve it the 
“third day” of 2:1 must be counted from the fifth (p. 106). 

As for the meaning which B. finds in the cadre: If the purpose of the evan- 
gelist was to draw a parallel between this section of the Gospel and the cre- 
ation account, why did he put the climax, the miracle of Cana, on the 
seventh day? In Genesis the seventh day is not the day of final accomplish- 
ment in the work of creation, but the day of God’s rest after His work is 
finished. A six-day cadre would offer a better parallel, and it is surprising 
that B., by making Peter’s meeting with Jesus take place on a different day 
than Andrew’s, has ruled out a framework which would be better suited to 
the symbolism which he proposes. 

Doubts about the validity of B.’s interpretation do not, of course, warrant 
the conclusion that the chronological references of the section show that it is 
the work of an eyewitness. The “third day”’ of 2:1 has a symbolic value which 
is independent of B.’s construction. The manifestation of Jesus’ glory at 
Cana is an anticipation of the perfect manifestation of His glory at His 
resurrection from the dead “on the third day’; because of the relation of 
these two manifestations, the miracle is placed by the evangelist on “the 
third day.” The other chronological references (1:29, 35, 43) may be simply 
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a device used to join together the testimonies to Jesus which are the theme 
of 1:19-51. | 

If a seemingly disproportionate amount of space has been given here to a 
discussion of the framework, that is because of the importance which B. 
assigns to it. On other matters, one feels that B. has been more convincing in 
his interpretation. For him, the entire mystery of Christ, as understood by 
St. John, is sketched in 1:19—2:11. There, witness is borne to Jesus as 
Servant of Yahweh (vv. 29-34; B. follows J. Jeremias in holding that 
amnos translates the Aramaic {alya, “servant” or “lamb,” although with O. 
Cullmann he thinks that both meanings may have been intended in the use 
of falya); Jesus appears as Wisdom (vv. 35-39); Andrew gives testimony 
that He is the Messiah (v. 41); Philip, that He is the Prophet (v. 45); 
Nathaniel, that He is Son of God and King of Israel (v. 49); Jesus calls 
Himself the Son of Man (v. 51). Two signs in particular show the soundness 
of these testimonies: the descent of the Spirit at Jesus’ baptism (v. 32), and 
His exaltation in glory, of which the first anticipation is the manifestation of 
His glory at Cana (2:11). 

B. sees in the wine of the miracle a symbol of Christ’s teaching, which 
replaces the water of the Law and the Prophets, rather than a symbol of the 
Eucharist. This, like most of his interpretations, is not original; the strength 
of the book lies not in any great originality but in the nuances given to 
views already known, in the skilful handling of the sources and of the recent 
literature, and in the presentation, which combines scholarship with an 
unction indispensable for lectio divina. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. My Es M. BourRKE 


REFRIGERIUM INTERIM: DIE VORSTELLUNGEN DES ZWISCHENZUSTAND 
UND DIE FRUHCHRISTLICHE GRABESKUNST. By Alfred Stuiber. Theophaneia 
10. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1957. Pp. 208. 

Intriguing and irritating, fascinating and frustrating, these are some of 
the adjectives that can be used to describe eschatological problems in 
Christian antiquity. There are various reasons for this. This is a field where 
popular beliefs are very tenacious; one must take into account the influence 
of pre-Christian eschatology, either Jewish or Greco-Roman; New Testa- 
ment revelation is progressive up to the death of the last apostle; the 
language of the early writers is at times vague, fluid, and ambivalent; lastly, 
this is a field where there is clear evidence of doctrinal explicitation and 
amplification. 

A. Stuiber has undertaken a detailed study of the concepts and represen- 
tations of the “intermediary state” and early Christian funereal art. The 
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term, intermediary state, as understood throughout the work, sums up the 
teaching that only the martyrs are in heaven and that the rest of the dead 
are in Hades, a subterranean abode. The just and the wicked, even in this 
state, attain to refrigerium or supplicium. However, it is only after the 
resurrection and the judgment that the just enter heaven and attain to their 
final lot. Even the martyrs are in a kind of intermediary state in view of the 
statement of the Apocalypse that they are under the heavenly altar. In his 
research into this problem, S. confines himself to the pre-Constantinian 
period. 

After an introductory study of the foundations of the intermediary state 
in the OT and late Jewish eschatology, S. investigates the NT. He then 
passes on to an examination of early Christian writers. Lastly he adduces the 
evidence of epigraphy and archeology. 

As he sums up his conclusions, S. observes that the pivotal point of 
eschatology in the pre-Constantinian period was the belief in the resurrec- 
tion. To the understanding of this time, a resurrection was possible only in 
the sense that the body was awakened from the grave and the soul from the 
subterranean world of the dead. Then the risen just attain to everlasting 
heavenly happiness with God. Hence the general teaching on the inter- 
mediary state of the soul. On the other hand, Gnosticism and other Hellen- 
istic systems, on the basis of dualism, repudiated the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body and stressed the heavenly immortality of the soul with 
God. “Only in the fourth century, after the power of Gnosticism appeared 
broken, could ideas which were originally Gnostic make their appearance 
into ecclesiastical Christendom by way of monasticism: holy souls, especially 
the ascetics as imitators of the martyrs, are immediately received into 
heavenly bliss after death.” Even in this period the teaching on the in- 
termediary state was very much alive, although, in keeping with the times, 
the intermediary state is a period of purification for imperfect believers. 

In the field of art, S. claims that many biblical representations should, 
with more or less probability, be related to the intermediary state of the 
deceased. At all events, many biblical representations point to the need of 
help on the part of the deceased—deceased who have not yet reached their 
final goal because they are still, while abiding in Hades, looking forward to 
heavenly beatitude. 

Attention should be focused on the framework against which S. studies his 
literary sources. Proponents of the intermediary state (Justin, Tertullian, 
etc.) are praised for adhering to the Bible and late Jewish outlooks in 
eschatology and for guarding against the Hellenization of Christian es- 
chatology. On the other hand, proponents of the immortality of the soul in 
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heaven and of immediate eschatology (Clement of Alexandria, Origen) are 
usually referred to as “Gnostic-minded.” As a matter of fact, was not the 
first group led into chiliasm because of their dependence on late Jewish 
eschatology? Furthermore, did not this lead them into intermediary es- 
chatology? On the other hand, there is a vast difference between Gnosticism 
and Christian gnosis. The affirmations of the second group, therefore, con- 
stituted a link in passing on the true Christian doctrine. 

S. at times gives the impression that he is determined to find what he is 
looking for in the sources, and he apologizes for and explains away state- 
ments that are not unqualified affirmations of the intermediate state. Thus, 
he admits that Cyprian is disappointing in the sense that he is not as cate- 
goric as Tertullian on this question. He then adduces reasons for this which, 
to this reviewer, are not ad rem. Because of the difference between Cyprian 
and Tertullian in this matter, J. Fischer in his first volume of Studien zum 
Todesgedanken in der alten Kirche (Munich, 1954) considers Cyprian as a 
turning point in the history of Western eschatology. S. disagrees with this. 
Actually, Cyprian is not a turning point in the sense that he propounds an 
immediate eschatology as categorically as, e.g., Gregory the Great, but he is 
a turning point in the sense that he does not affirm an intermediary escha- 
tology as unqualifiedly as Tertullian. 

The conclusion that the intermediary state gave way to immediate 
eschatology in the fourth century by way of influences which were originally 
Gnostic is very puzzling. Furthermore, if after this period the intermediary 
period was used as a means to purify imperfect Christians, the obvious 
question is: what kind of purification was there prior to this? 

The problem that S. investigates is a problem that involves the use of 
theological criteria. True, in investigating the Christian past, one must 
bring to his problem the highest standards in the disciplines of history, 
archeology, and philology; but he must also bring theological norms. It is 
strange, therefore, that S. does not indicate that intermediary eschatology 
is not part of Catholic theology. The Church never made it its own; it is not 
part of Catholic teaching. 

With reference to S.’s study of the intermediary state according to the 
writings of the N7, several observations are in order. First, a distinction 
must be made. Evidence on this matter can be found in the period and 
teaching prior to the redemptive work of Christ, but not after this. Even 
for the latter period, passages could be and were misused by, e.g., chiliasts 
and intermediarists who historicized too literally apocalyptic language, 
figures, and images. Second, it is true that the VT mentality concentrated 
more on the resurrection, on the Parousia, on the coming of Christ; it is 
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true that there is not much concern with the state of the soul after death; 
nevertheless, the V7 does contain the germs and seeds of immediate escha- 
tology. In this regard, S. could have profited greatly from the article by 
Y.-B. Tremel, O.P., “L’homme entre la mort et la résurrection d’aprés le 
Nouveau Testament,” Lumiére et vie 24 (1955) 33-57; Theology Digest § 
(1957) 151-56. Third, in his handling of the NT, it is arbitrary for S. to 
intimate that St. Paul’s phrase, “‘dissolvi, et esse cum Christo,” was uttered 
in view of the fact that he knew he would be a martyr and that it was not 
spoken as applying to Christian death in general. Furthermore, Ap 6:9-11 
is evidence that the martyrs certainly are in heaven; it is not evidence that 
only the martyrs are in heaven. In this instance we have evidence of the 
Semite mind that delights in the particular and the concrete. In a similar 
manner, in the vision of the 144,000 John singles out “hi qui cum mulieribus 
non sunt coinquinati.” Certainly, one could not argue that the only group 
saved is those “qui cum mulieribus non sunt coinquinati.” 

The background of the investigation of Scripture and of the literary 
sources explains in some measure the approach of S. to the funereal art. In 
this section there is a detailed study on the Good Shepherd which, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, has no bearing on the problem of intermediary 
eschatology. It is certainly true that funereal art points to a Hilfsbediirftig- 
keit on the part of the deceased. One can still ask: Is this need for help due 
to the fact that the deceased have not yet reached their final goal because 
they are in the intermediary state until the end of time, or is it that they 
have not yet reached their final goal because they are in a process of puri- 
fication? 

In the course of this review I have disagreed with or questioned certain 
interpretations and conclusions of the author. I must also point out that 
intermediary eschatology was an historical phenomenon and an actual 
tenet; and where this is so, the present work is of inestimable value. S. has 
written a very thorough and detailed work. Account has been taken of all 
primary sources; books and articles having a bearing on the subject have 
been well controlled; numerous archeological remains have been utilized 
and analyzed. No one working in the field of ancient Christian eschatology 
can possibly overlook Stuiber’s painstaking work. 


The Catholic University of America ALFRED C. Rusu, C.SS.R. 


PROBLEMI E ORIENTAMENTI DI TEOLOGIA DOMMATICA. A cura della Pon- 
tificia Facolta Teologica di Milano. Milan: Marzorati, 1957. Pp. xxxiv + 960. 
The discussions over the past fifty years or more on the nature of theology 
and its proper methodology “have been noteworthy for their profundity 
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and fruitfulness.” This is the judgment of Carlo Colombo of the Faculty of 
Theology of Milan, at the end of the first of the twenty articles that make 
up this strikingly handsome volume of theological studies. A newly found 
organic unity begins to emerge, he continues, as characteristic of Catholic 
theology in our times, the result of much soul searching by theologians of 
all nationalities. Not every problem has been solved, but there is discernible 
a more soundly conceived harmony between the respective roles of faith 
and reason in the theological effort and a new appreciation of the values 
deriving from speculative consideration that is firmly based on thorough 
historical research. In general, there is better understanding of the fact that 
speculative and positive theology, far from being in opposition one to the 
other, are in fact parallel, and even converging, functions of a higher knowl- 
edge, i.e., of faith in search of full understanding of its object, God’s revela- 
tion. And this newly emerging unifying conception has given rise to a further 
fertile orientation in theology, namely, a realization of the need of develop- 
ment along kerygmatic lines, based on a conception of divine revelation as 
being much more than a body of systematized propositions, as being what 
in fact it is, a message of salvation and hope for mankind. The ultimate aim 
of theology must, therefore, be something transcending a purely scientific 
knowledge, however profound and however imbued with wisdom; it must 
be a knowledge that has meaning translatable into the supernatural life 
which is the heart of Christianity. 

One contributing factor to this unifying tendency is the newly marked 
biblical as well as historical orientation that has come to engage the theo- 
logian. Theology today is interested not only in the thought of the biblical 
writer in itself; it looks also for the sources and the origin of his thought. 
And this is even more true of the major concepts of revelation itself. These 
too, it is now realized more clearly than ever, have a long history of growth 
and development, as they continue to have a history in the growing under- 
standing of the Church. This approach has certainly been influencing 
speculative theology in the Church, and will continue to do so more effec- 
tively as time passes. 

Add to this a new sense of realism in the speculative approach to Christian 
revelation and we begin to recognize the multiplicity of sources of the re- 
newed vitality of Catholic theology. The ivory-tower mentality that marked 
too long a period of post-Tridentine theology is giving way in our time to a 
fresh confrontation of Christian truth with the whole of contemporary 
reality. New difficulties, new problems, new demands thus face the Catholic 
theologian today. But it is a salutary sign that theology recognizes and acts 
upon the fact that there are not two worlds in which men live, a natural 
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world reserved to the “profane” sciences, and a supernatural world which is 
the exclusive domain of the theologian. The whole of created reality must 
be conceived in function of a unifying supernatural design; and it lies within 
the province of Catholic theology to seek out the meaning and function of 
every element and aspect of reality in the realization of this design, which 
is nothing other than the ultimate recapitulation of all things in Christ. 

“Though it has multiplied its fields of investigation and research,” adds 
the author, “contemporary theology is far from having constructed the new 
Christian synthesis it seeks. It is principally because of this lack that a 
certain impression of fragmentation, even of chaos, arises in the mind of one 
who follows with some attention the copious theological writings of our day, 
in which new is so often mingled with old without true organic unity. Deeper 
examination, however, not seldom reveals the outline at least of character- 
istics that promise the growth of a new synthesis. One thing above all: 
theology tends to become ever more truly a study of the mystery of Christ. 
The influence of an historical view of revelation psychologically and spirit- 
ually centered in the Person and work of Christ; in particular, the influence 
of the theology of St. Paul and St. John, undoubtedly the summit of God’s 
word; the interest in the doctrine of the Mystical Body, which seems most 
fitted to coordinate and unify the various spiritual and intellectual needs of 
our times—all these factors seem to indicate that any new synthesis will 
have a more Christocentric character than that of Scholasticism. And this 
not only in the sense of a more emphatic fidelity to the supernatural design 
centered in Christ, but also in the more profound sense of a clearer compre- 
hension that the path of theological knowledge leads from Christ to God and 
that the supreme task of theology is to reproduce in the Church Christ’s 
own knowledge of the Father, of the Holy Spirit, and of Himself as the 
Mediator between the Trinity and the whole of created reality. When this 
understanding shall have reached the fulness predestined for the Church, 
then we shall be able to say, in paraphrase of St. Augustine’s classical re- 
mark: ‘erit unus Iesus noscens seipsum.’ And this is the goal of all the- 
ology.” 

There are, in addition to this article, papers on contemporary apologetical 
methods, on miracles, on modern theories as to the nature of biblical inspira- 
tion, the development of dogma, the place of the layman in the Church, 
and a series of studies of Protestantism in Germany, England, the United 
States, and France. The volume closes with an examination of the theological 
problems arising from modern existentialism and from Bultmann’s program 
of demythologization. 

The book was planned, as the editors tell us in their Preface, to provide 
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priests, religion teachers, students of theology, and the laity with up-to-date 
information on contemporary trends and problems in dogmatic theology. 
The authors are acknowledged experts in their fields, Italians for the most 
part, but including many well-known contributors from other countries: 
Charles Boyer, S.J., of the Gregorian University, R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
0.P., Humphrey J. T. Johnson among them. A second volume is promised 
with an equally distinguished list of contributors. 

All in all, and allowing for some wide variation in values among so many 
essays, this first volume is a tribute to the zeal and intelligence of editors, 
of authors, and of the publisher, who has produced a work of printing and 
binding that is unusually attractive in the realm of theological publishing. 
One regrets all the more the all too frequent errors, principally in the tran- 
scription of non-Italian names. These, however, can be overlooked in view 
of the over-all excellence of format and contents. 


Woodstock College Joun F. SWEENEY, S.J. 


LES TENDANCES NOUVELLES DE L’ECCLESIOLOGIE. By Stanislas Jaki, 
0.S.B. Bibliotheca Academiae Catholicae Hungaricae: Sectio philosophica- 
theologica 3. Rome: Herder, 1957. Pp. 274. L. 3800. 

In his introduction Dom Jaki tells us that the work here under review will 
be “neither a new theory, nor a history of these tendencies, nor yet a sort 
of bulletin of ecclesiology,” but that he intends to study what he considers 
specific in this new orientation: “its general mentality, the theological ideal 
which it supposes, the end it sets itself, the problems in which it is interested, 
its contribution to the enrichment of our theology of the Church, its de- 
ficiencies too and the hazards it presents.” To no one’s surprise, the new 
orientation in ecclesiology is found to be a tendency away from the rather 
exclusive emphasis of post-Tridentine theology on the apologetic and the 
juridical and towards an emphasis on the dogmatic and the “vital”; for 
“perhaps the most decisive element” in the new tendencies is a need in the 
order of life and action, to “make the mystery of the Church a mystery lived 
by the faithful.” 

In the first chapter J. discusses the point of departure of these tendencies 
in the activity during the last century-of the Tiibingen school and hence of 
J. A. Moehler, in that of Cardinal Newman and of the less well known lay- 
theologian of the mid-nineteenth century, F. Pilgram, and his school. The 
rest of the work is devoted to the ecclesiology of the present and the very 
recent past: first among Protestant and Orthodox theologians and those 
engaged in the ecumenical movement; then in the final chapters (“Return to 
the Sources” and ‘Systematic Investigations”) among prominent Catholic 
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writers. There is no doubt of the author’s extensive command of the litera- 
ture on the subject. Nor does he—for J. is no man to digest the indigestible— 
hesitate to spot and prune the excrescences of a movement or of tendencies 
which on the whole he warmly endorses. The book can in consequence be 
recommended both for the adequacy of its data and for the sobriety of its 
evaluations. 

It is not J.’s concern to fix the precise place or importance of the “apolo- 
getic” in the study or understanding of the Church. While the term itself 
is not for him a nasty one, he does seem to find it chilly and depressing. 
Perhaps he feels that a Church whose true interior stature and vitality is 
rightly appreciated has little need of side arms from the time-honored arsenal 
of apologetics. In any case he is not happy about many of the more popular 
manuals of ecclesiology, whose authors do not seem to have caught up with 
the newer tendencies. It may be questioned whether J. makes sufficient 
allowance for the fact that such manuals have been prepared with an eye to 
the needs of those beginning theological courses in seminaries and that the 
men who prepare them must in practice respect the prevailing division of 
dogmatic treatises. The day may come and be well-come when the treatises 
on grace and the sacraments will bear more the relationship to the treatise on 
the Church which the treatise on the Incarnate Word already bears to the 
treatise on the Divine Legate. Till then, any shortcomings (any unilatéra- 
lisme, to use a favorite term of the author) in the presentation of the richness 
of the Church and its inner vitality cannot in justice be charged solely to 
those who teach the present treatise on the Church to seminarians just 
beginning their studies or to those who prepare textbooks for such courses. 

There is also a somewhat natural reaction on the part of many ecclesiol- 
ogists to the counterbalancing unilatéralisme in the thinking of non-Catholic 
writers and to the misplaced emphasis found in the works of some of the 
most respected Catholic writers who have dedicated themselves to the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. It should not be a surprise for the author, who 
very honestly (pp. 221-22) acknowledges these deviations, to find ecclesiol- 
ogists who believe they can serve the interests of theological students by 
staking out the limits beyond which the new tendencies cannot advance 
without ceasing to be wholesome. 

If the author’s sympathies lie quite understandably with the venturesome 
whom he must check rather than with the laggards he must prod, still his 
impartiality, his ability to discriminate between views and aspirations that 
can be integrated into the plénitude catholique and those that must be re- 
jected, and his familiarity with current thinking on the Church in all camps, 
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make his work a very welcome contribution to the recent literature in this 
field. 
West Baden College STEPHEN E. Don on, S.J. 


LA MESSE: PRESENCE DU SACRIFICE DE LA CROIX. By Charles Journet. 
Bruges: Desclée, 1957. Pp. 376. 150 fr. 

The work may be divided into three parts. In the first place, it espouses a 
theological explanation of the relations uniting the Last Supper, Calvary, 
and the Mass. Secondly, it gathers together an astonishing amount of 
information on the Mass and the Eucharist. Finally, in two appendices it 
offers perspectives from which the matter proposed in the body of the book 
may be better understood. The first of these appendices offers a summary 
of the teachings of the Encyclical, Mediator Dei, and an outline of the closing 
address of Pope Pius XII to the delegates of the 1956 Congress of Pastoral 
Liturgy. The second appendix presents a very brief (twenty-five pages) but 
very fine critical appraisal of two phases in the theological investigation of 
the Mass, the medieval and the post-Tridentine periods. 

The fundamental question concerning the Mass as that question divided 
Catholics and Reformers at the time of the Council of Trent was this: Is the 
Mass to be opposed to Calvary, or identified with and subordinated to 
Calvary? Trent pointed out that the response to that question was partly 
to be found in revelation and partly to be worked out by further theological 
speculation. Just what pertains to each area may be brought out by pro- 
posing two further questions: Does the unity of Calvary with the Mass come 
merely from the identity of Priest and Victim in both sacrifices, although 
the sacrificial act is different in each? Or is there at Mass a numerical unity 
with the unique, redemptive, sacrificial act of the cross? 

A one-word summary of the answer J. will give to these questions is had 
in the word “presence.” Indeed, the ultimate principle on which this answer 
is based is that the notion of presence, whether substantial or operative, is 
not univocal but analogous. This is the master concept of the entire book. 
It will furnish J. not only with his theological explanation of the essence of 
the sacrifice of the Mass, but will be the guiding principle of many of his 
insights into the Eucharist. Thus, just-as each consecrated host is substan- 
tially Christ because it multiplies the real, substantial presences of the 
unique Christ, so by a proportionate analogy each Mass is a true and proper 
sacrificial act because it multiplies the real, operative presences of the 
unique, redemptive sacrifice of the cross. That operative presence of the 
cross has, in its turn, a twofold aspect, the temporal and the spiritual. It 
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would be contradictory to assert that we participate in the former; it ceased 
to exist two thousand years ago. Through means of the spiritual presence, 
however, we enter into the ascending and descending mediation of Christ, 
and our Mass is one with the unique, salvific act of Calvary. The Mass is 
thus a renewal of the unbloody sacrifice of the Last Supper and a perpetua- 
tion of the bloody sacrifice of the cross. 

Nor is such an explanation of the essence of the Mass alien to the thought 
of St. Thomas. By applying St. Thomas’ explanation (Sum. theol. 3, q. 48, a.6) 
of the efficient activity of Christ’s passion to the Angelic Doctor’s teaching 
on the Eucharistic immolation (Sum. theol. 3, q. 83, a.1), one reaches the 
same conclusion outlined above: the Mass brings us not only the substantial 
presence of the glorified Christ, but even the operative presence of His 
redemptive sacrificial act. In the elaboration of a theory on the essence of 
the Mass, J. feels himself particularly indebted to St. Thomas, Cajetan, 
Vonier, Masure, and Rahner. 

Not the least value of this book is that it covers a great amount of diffi- 
cult matter in an accurate, clear, even graceful manner. Not only the essence 
of the Mass, but the Mass in its infinite and finite aspects as sacrifice, the 
promise, institution, and effects of the Eucharist, the various explanations 
of the Real Presence offered by the Reformers, all are treated with remark- 
able completeness and accuracy. Nor is the liturgical study of the Mass 
neglected. Throughout the book J. acknowledges his indebtedness to Jung- 
mann, although his esteem for the great liturgist does not prevent his differ- 
ing sharply with Jungmann’s statement that the Ordinary of the Roman 
Mass merely presupposes rather than asserts directly that the Mass is 
Christ’s sacrifice (p. 130, note 1). It is this ability to present dogma, history, 
liturgy, and devotional considerations.in a harmonious way that makes the 
book a sort of brief dictionary on the Mass and the Eucharist. The danger of 
obscurity and confusion was clearly considerable in a book of such scope. 
This danger was successfully avoided by dividing each chapter into numer- 
ous divisions and subdivisions. . 

Not all theologians will feel that the application of the salvific power of the 
cross mentioned by Trent, nor the daily contact with the bloody sacrifice of 
the cross of which St. Thomas speaks, will demand—or even permit—the 
explanation offered by J. Only time will tell just how much theological 
acceptance the development here presented will obtain. Indeed, it is on that 
note that J. himself closes his most interesting study: “When theological 
reflection busies itself with the ineffable mystery of the Mass, a choice 
[among various opinions] is demanded” (p. 355). 


Weston College Epwarp R. CALLAHAN, S.J. 
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MarioLocy 2. Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1957. Pp. xii + 606. $9.50. 

The second volume of the three-volume symposium, Mariology, has just 
appeared. The first volume dealt with the history and sources; cf. THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDIES 16 (1955) 293-95. This second volume presents the dog- 
matic matter. Twelve theologians have contributed to it, some of them men 
of international reputation. 

Cyril Vollert, S.J., provides the first two very basic and solid chapters, 
one on the scientific structure of Mariology (in which, among other things, 
we find a beautiful synthesis of Marian dogma), the other on the attempts 
made by theologians to find a single fundamental principle underlying all 
Marian prerogatives. V. wisely points out that although he believes there is 
a principle of unity, yet theologians should not try to deduce all from it by 
a rigid aprioristic logic, for so much depends simply on what God freely 
willed to give to Mary. To learn His will, we must turn to revelation as inter- 
preted by the magisterium. V. decries the fact that some theologians (both 
on this matter and on some other Marian theses) have leaned more on their 
own unaided speculations than on a study of the teachings of the 
magisterium. 

Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., treats of Mary in the Eastern Fathers. The 
chapter had been intended for Volume 1, but after the writer originally 
chosen had announced his inability to provide it, Fr. Burghardt, a dis- 
tinguished patrologist and author of the chapter on Mary in the Western 
Fathers, wrote this scholarly contribution. John F. Bonnefoy, O.F.M.., 
presents with great vigor his own special theory on the predestination of our 
Lady, in which he differs from both the Thomistic and the Scotistic views, 
though basing himself fundamentally on the latter. The most basic topic, 
the divine motherhood, is ably and profoundly treated by Gerald Van 
Ackeren, S.J. Of special interest is his defense of the view that 
Mary’s motherhood is a formal participation in the divine paternity. The 
perpetual virginity is studied in an exhaustive and scholarly fashion by 
Philip J. Donnelly, S.J. Two briefer chapters follow on Mary’s fulness of 
grace, by Frank P. Calkins, O.S.M., and on our Lady’s knowledge, by 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. The relative brevity is due largely to the nature 
of the topics; the treatment is thorough and solid. 

Wenceslaus Sebastian, O.F.M., presents a careful study of Mary’s spiritual 
motherhood. He does especially well in pointing out how the fact that Mary 
is our spiritual mother (a doctrine taught by many popes) implies that she 
must have shared in the very earning of all graces for us im actu primo; 
otherwise it would be difficult, if not impossible, to maintain that she inter- 
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vened in the very production of spiritual life for us. One of the specially 
important chapters is the thorough and scholarly treatment of coredemption, 
by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., the editor of the series and a distinguished 
authority on coredemption. It is remarkable what a rich store of solid theo- 
logical information he has managed to put into a chapter of some fifty pages. 
Armand J. Robichaud, S.M., gives a scientific study of Mary’s role in the 
dispensation of all graces. He thinks this thesis (which all theologians now 
accept) can be qualified as de fide divina from the ordinary magisterium. 
Mary’s death and assumption are ably presented by Lawrence P. Everett, 
C.SS.R. Relatively few pages are given to her death, most of the chapter 
being devoted to an analysis of the Munificentissimus Deus. Firmin M. 
Schmidt, O.F.M.Cap., studies our Lady’s queenship in a thorough and 
scholarly fashion. Since the recent Encyclical, Ad caeli reginam, had not 
appeared at the time the chapter was written, a few pages on it are added 
at the end. 

The volume closes with Fr. Vollert’s third contribution, an important 
study of the much discussed theme of Mary’s relation to the Church. A few 
theologians, chiefly in Germany, have published confused views on this 
topic, some building up elaborate webs of theorizing based on little more than 
their own fanciful speculations. V. shows that their errors stem largely from 
neglect of the pronouncements of the magisterium. He brilliantly sums up 
the true relations. This chapter is the best and soundest survey of the rela- 
tions of Mary and the Church that this reviewer has seen in any language. 

The volume as a whole maintains the high standard of scholarship set by 
the first volume. America can now rejoice in the possession of two-thirds of 
a set that well deserves to rank with similar cooperative enterprises carried 
on by European theologians. 


Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa Witiam G. Most 


LA NOUVELLE Eve 2 and 3. Etudes Mariales 1955 and 1956. Bulletins de 
la Societé Francaise d’Etudes Mariales. Paris: Lethielleux, 1956, 1957. 
Pp. ix + 124, vi + 122. 1000 fr. each. 

The 1954 volume of papers issued under the auspices of the French Society 
for Marian Studies was the first of four projected publications in which the 
theme of the Blessed Virgin as the new Eve would be examined under its 
many aspects. The first volume covered a large part of the testimonies of the 
ante-Nicene writers, the Greek Fathers and the early Latin sources, as well 
as the history of the exegesis of the protevangelium through the period end- 
ing with the twelfth century. The second volume continues this study of the 
positive theology of the Eve-Mary parallel in six unusually competent 
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essays. The first three present, for purposes of foundation and comparison, 
the doctrine of Christ as the new Adam in St. Paul (A. Gelin), in St. Thomas 
Aquinas (M.-J. Nicholas), and in St. Augustine (H. Rondet). The following 
three papers return to the new Eve concept, synthesizing its development in 
the theology of the East (A. Wenger), in the West at the end of the patristic 
era (H. Barré) and in the Latin liturgies from the sixth to the thirteenth 
centuries (G. Frénaud). The third volume completes these positive investi- 
gations with a second article by Fr. Barré on the new Eve doctrine in Western 
medieval thought. The iconographic evidence is then presented in some 
detail by J. de Mahuet, and two further essays examine the Eve-Mary 
comparison as it is found in the writings of M. Scheeben (J. Galot) and 
Cardinal Newman (H. du Manoir). The volume concludes with two splendid 
surveys, one of the new Eve concept in contemporary Catholic theology, by 
Msgr. G. Philips, the other of present-day interpretative trends in the study 
of Gn 3:15, by M. Cazelles. The series of studies is to be completed by 
another volume, due in early 1958, in which a synthesis of the whole subject 
will be made together with suggestions relating to the consequences for 
Christian life to be drawn from the analogy. 

The wealth of valuable material to be found in the two volumes under 
review precludes any adequate summary of their contents. However, some 
judgments and conclusions which emerge from the series of essays should be 
noted. Despite the widespread interest in the Eve-Mary comparison and the 
extensive literature that has grown up around it in recent years, the results 
have been less profound than superficial in too many instances. Historically 
the concept has served more often as a springboard for literary development, 
or less often as demonstrative of one or other Mariological thesis. Only in 
comparatively recent times is an effort discernible to set it forth as offering 
a fundamental principle for the theology of the Mother of God. And on this 
point the effort has not met universal acceptance. Comparisons such as this 
between the first Eve and the Blessed Virgin are at best delicate matters. 
Resemblances frequently merge with contrasts, and not every theologian is 
successful in threading his way safely through the maze. 

Perhaps one of the most fruitful results of contemporary research on the 
subject has come from the renewed study of the source material emphasizing 
our Lady’s role as prototype of the Church. On the whole there has been 
advance. But nothing thus far proposed has convincingly displaced the 
divine motherhood of Mary as the central truth in our study of her place in 
the divine economy. And finally, while one may never scant the theoretical 
analysis of the divine maternity, of the Immaculate Conception, of Mary’s 
coredemptive mission, or of her function as the new Eve in any of its facets, 
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it must always be remembered that all these are more than privileges of 
Mary. They are also events in the Heilsgeschichie. The new Eve is more than 
an idea; it is a fact. And it is not an isolated fact. It is a culminating event 
with a long prehistory and it is the point of departure of a new epoch in the 
history of man’s salvation. 

Christ is the central figure in this new epoch. As the new Adam He is its 
true beginning, as He is the efficacious source of all salvation, even for Mary. 
But by the intimate ties that bind her to Him, by the total dedication of her 
person to the totality of the Redeemer’s own work, Mary cooperates with 
Him in all the aspects of His salvific activity in these, the last times. 

And we may end with the salutary consideration with which G. Philips 
concludes a brief summary of the history of the Eve-Mary parallel. “The 
new Eve,” he writes, “was explained in many different ways. From the days 
of Irenaeus ecclesiastical writers thought of the Church [as the new Evel, 
of Mary also, though perhaps less often, and of other women mentioned in 
the Bible in whom was concretized one or other phase of God’s plan in the 
history of man’s salvation. The ancient predilection for allegory is far re- 
moved from the conceptual clarity of Scholasticism at its best. An explicit 
comparison of the two principal typologies, ‘Eve-Church’ and ‘Eve-Mary,’ 
in a manner that would furnish a solid base for true Mariological doctrine 
is to be found only towards the late Middle Ages. This is a warning not to 
exaggerate the importance of the concept of Mary as the new Eve in the 
development of Mariology. Its influence is real, but on the whole limited in 
scope. Nothing, of course, prevents us from following in its essentials the 
insight of ages past, as long as we are careful not to attribute to our prede- 
cessors the explicit affirmation of our own later precisions.” 


Woodstock College Joun F. SWEENEY, S.J. 


LA TEOLOGIA DELL’ASSUNZIONE CORPOREA DI MARIA SS. DALLA DEFINI- 
ZIONE DOMMATICA DELL’IMMACOLATA CONCEZIONE ALLA FINE DEL SECOLO 
XIX. By Luigi Belloli. Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1956. Pp. xxvi + 408. 

Of the four parts into which this volume is divided, the first three present 
a thorough and detailed historical examination of the development of the 
doctrine of Mary’s bodily assumption into heaven from the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception in 1854 to the early twentieth century. The 
positions adopted by the leading theologians in the Church, largely favoring 
the possibility of a solemn definition of the doctrine, are set forth at some 
length, together with the story of the petitions for such a definition submitted 
to the Holy See and to the Vatican Council. It is of interest to note that the 
failure of the Vatican Council to act on the matter was by no means due to 
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the proroguing of the Council. The commission to which it was referred 
judged that the times were unpropitious for a solemn pronouncement, and a 
definition was further said to be unnecessary since “the faithful of the whole 
Church piously and firmly believe in the assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
and celebrate the event yearly.” The postulatum was rejected unanimously. 
This attitude of the Fathers of the Council was without doubt much influ- 
enced by the strong contemporary opposition to any such definition in 
France and more especially in Germany. 

The study of the discussions on the “definability” of the doctrine through 
the period subsequent to the Vatican Council includes a chapter on the con- 
troversies concerning our Lady’s death. These revolved in large part around 
the strong defense of Mary’s immortality by Domenico Arnaldi, and of “‘an 
assumption that followed an immortal life such as our first parents would 
have known had they not sinned,” a thesis that met with some favor but by 
and large was rejected and condemned by Catholics everywhere. 

A third section analyzes the position assumed by the authors of the theo- 
logical textbooks in general use throughout Europe and French-speaking 
Canada. The conclusions from this detailed review indicate that “the fact 
of Mary’s death is accepted as certain, principally on the grounds of the 
‘sentimento della Chiesa.’ ”” However, Mary’s death, in the general opinion 
of theologians, occurred in circumstances that were altogether unusual: not 
through illness or disease, not through old age, nor through martyrdom, but 
through love. Matthias Scheeben was the first, followed by Gutberlet, to 
distinguish clearly between the fact of our Lady’s death and the fact that her 
body was preserved from corruption and then taken into heaven. As regards 
the certainty with which these writers maintained the truth of Mary’s 
bodily assumption, minority opinions favored on the one extreme such mild 
qualifications as “‘a well-founded pious opinion,” and on the other, qualifica- 
tions as strong as proxima fidei, while the generality taught that its certainty 
was such as to make denial or doubt at least temerarious. 

Of greatest interest to the theologian today will be the last section of some 
forty pages, in which we find a systematic synthesis of the research data 
gathered in the earlier parts of the book. The synthesis covers three im- 
portant points: the question of the Blessed Virgin’s death, her bodily incor- 
ruption after death, and her assumption. There is practical unanimity on 
the fact that she did die, though no theological qualification is ordinarily 
attached to the affirmation. Its acceptance is based on what was taken to be 
the traditional sensus ecclesiae; when reasons other than this are spelled out, 
they are drawn from the general economy of the redemption and from the 
fitness seen in the conformity of Mary’s passing from this life with her divine 
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Son’s submission to death. That her body was preserved from the corruption 
of the grave is accepted as certain. And in this instance the certainty is con- 
sidered to be theological in its basis; it derives from an intimate connexion 
between bodily incorruption and the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
of the perpetual bodily virginity of Mary, and of her intimate ties with the 
Incarnate Word. 

Regarding the assumption itself, three questions stand out as the focal 
points of discussion: the degree of theological certainty to be attributed to 
the belief, the nature of the assumption mystery in itself, and the possibility 
of a solemn definition by the Church. While there was always a certain 
number who believed in an explicit or implicit divine revelation of the 
assumption, for the most part theologians seemed content to accept the 
teaching of Suarez that while the assumption was not a matter of divine 
faith, its denial would at the minimum be temerarious. As regards the nature 
of the mystery, it was almost without question (as might be expected from 
the attitude towards Mary’s death) understood to mean the anticipated 
glorious resurrection of the Blessed Virgin from the dead. She was thus con- 
sidered to have shared with her Son, and in the same way He Himself did, in 
the saving triumph over death. 

We have here, then, a model of scholarly research into a very important 
period in the history of the development of the theology of our Lady. The 
coverage of the literary source material on the assumption belief for a key 
period of over fifty years is complete and accurate in all essentials; the 
analysis of the data thus uncovered is careful and objective; and the conclu- 
sions drawn are both sound and illuminating. Catholic theology is indebted 
to the author for a highly valuable “‘contribution to the history of dogma,” 
as the work is subtitled. ; 


Woodstock College Joun F. SWEENEY, S.J. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY: AN INTEGRATED APPROACH FOR CATHOLICS. 
By Alphonse H. Clemens. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 356. $6.00. 

Here is a book which should be read by everyone having any interest in 
marriage and the family. Although many other books on this subject have 
already been published, nevertheless up to the present time this one, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, is the best of its kind for Catholics. As the sub- 
title indicates, the author not only goes into all that is necessary or helpful 
to have a successful marriage and to raise a family well from the natural 
viewpoint but also integrates his subject with the principles and practice of 
Catholic philosophy and theology, and thus he gives the supernatural aspect 
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of this very important way of life which is the God-given vocation of the 
vast majority of men and women. 

C. focuses every angle of marriage and the family on the divine plan. As 
a result, after treating a given subject, in the last section of each chapter he 
shows how the subject just dealt with fits into and is part of this divine plan 
for marriage and the family. As each chapter is thus closed, so also he closes 
his book with a splendid chapter on “Design for Successful Marriage,” in 
which he brings out the whole of the divine plan for marriage and the 
family. 

Very often through the book C. has “tables” in which are outlined various 
aspects of an issue or philosophies together with their effects, applications, 
and differences. Useful as these are, still more useful are various sets of 
norms he gives to help improve a situation, whether they be positive steps 
forward or negative steps, i.e., steps to be taken to retreat from, avoid, or 
counter something sinful, dangerous, or at least undesirable. As examples 
of the directly positive approach, read his section on “Lessons of Love” 
(pp. 63-67); “things to consider” when the sexes meet (pp. 109-10); “‘re- 
solving differences” so as to have success in marriage (pp. 159-62); advan- 
tages of parenthood (pp. 203-7); the role and rules of recreation (pp. 281; 
287-88). Examples of norms for things to avoid or ways to retreat from or 
counter sinful, dangerous, or otherwise undesirable situations are his list of 
steps for those who should or wish to grow out of love which is developing 
for some party towards whom love should not be had (p. 62); his catalogue 
of counterfeits of love (pp. 51-52); the dangers in dating (pp. 106-9). 

Strongly urged by the author are not only close bonds between husband, 
wife, and children (‘conjugal family”), but also between them and their 
near blood relatives (“kinship family”) (pp. 165 and 170). In reading over 
C.’s treatment of kinship family and in-law problems, it struck this reviewer 
that not all are as easily solved as seems indicated in the book. At times 
heroic virtue would be needed to do what is advocated. 

In his discussion of “natural family limitation,” i.e., the use of the so- 
called “rhythm theory,” he follows the rather rigorous interpretation of a 
certain author on the subject. Being a layman, C. may not know that there 
is also a less rigorous interpretation held by very reputable moralists. 

Although very many scientific studies, formulated from various types of 
questionnaires, have been greatly drawn upon by the author, psychiatric 
studies do not seem to have been used much. Nevertheless, it is interesting 
to note that the author mentions that in his opinion not only should the 
usual state-required physical examination be undergone before entering 
marriage but also a psychological examination (p. 143). 
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The author has presented a wonderful ideal of Catholic marriage and the 
family. It deserves wide circulation not only among those contemplating 
marriage but also among those already married, as well as among those 
whose work, assigned or freely chosen, is to help in this field, so that this 
ideal may find greater and greater realization among our Catholics. 


West Baden College James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


OVERPOPULATION: A STUDY OF PAPAL TEACHINGS ON THE PROBLEM WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO JAPAN. By Anthony F. Zimmerman, S.V.D. Wash- 
ington: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 328. $4.00. 

Fr. Zimmerman has performed a valuable service in presenting a concise 
and well-documented summary of the teaching of our present Holy Father 
on the various aspects of the problem of ‘“‘overpopulation.” References are 
made to almost every source of papal teaching, from encyclical letters to 
homilies and allocutions. 

Taking his lead from the Holy Father, who often includes in his works a 
factual summary of the field in which he offers moral directives, the author 
has prefixed his work with facts and figures concerning the economy of 
Japan and its population problem. After each main section, too, application 
is made to the Japanese situation. More than one-third of the book is given 
over to such considerations. While this can be a help to concretizing the 
principles enunciated, the reader who has no special interest in Japan may 
find that the number of pages devoted to facts and figures (for example, the 
thirty pages in which various regions of the world are analyzed to determine 
their respective adaptability for Japanese immigration) seems somewhat 
out of proportion. : 

The conclusions which are drawn concerning the basic right of individuals 
and states to a just share of the earth’s material goods, emigration, the role 
of international trade and the world community, and the contribution of 
religion and ethics are, for the most part, unassailable. The reviewer would 
mention only one questionable point: the author’s exclusion of the possi- 
bility of extending the legitimate use of the “rhythm” method to cases of 
economic and other necessities outside the family circle. Even here, however, 
it is to be admitted that Z.’s reasoning and use of papal documents seem 
sound, and that it is clearly indicated as a personal opinion. 

The two appendices, the first a consideration of the alleged danger of 
world overpopulation as related to a solution of Japan’s problem, and the 
second a translation of Monsignor (now Archbishop) Montini’s letter to 
Cardinal Siri on the occasion of the Twenty-Sixth Italian Catholic Social 
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Week in 1953, are valuable additions to the work. The selected bibliography 
of papal and other works is especially valuable. 


Woodstock College RosBeErt T. Rusu, S.J. 


VirGIL MICHEL AND THE LITURGICAL MOvEMENT. By Paul Marx, O.S.B. 
Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 466. $5.00. 

Paul Marx, a Benedictine monk of St. John’s Abbey, has written well of 
Virgil Michel, a monk of the same abbey. This is a scholarly biography of 
the priest most closely connected with the origins of the liturgical movement 
in the United States. It also presents recent events in the life of the Church. 
Fr. Marx has worked with skill and dedication in sifting the documents 
related to the man and his work. The notes alone, to be found at the end of 
every chapter, would make this book profitable reading. The account is 
honest in the problems examined and in the viewpoints revealed. The reader 
will close it with much new knowledge of this influential priest and his 
achievements. 

Virgil was blessed in the first place with a good home where there was 
respect for learning. Later he traveled widely in this country and Europe. 
Of the latter experiences, Marx says: “It is almost beyond human compre- 
hension to grasp the completeness with which he absorbed everything that 
Austria, Belgium, and Germany had to offer. But greater yet was what he 
did with it. Instead of dragging his find across the border as an exotic mu- 
seum piece, he made it as American as only an American mind can make it” 
(p. 42). 

Even though Virgil is more than twenty years dead, some of his comments 
are still valid: “He was always amazed how whole treatises on the spiritual 
life could be written with hardly a reference, or at most a casual one, to the 
liturgy. Such books, he said, gave the impression that holiness is chiefly to 
be attained through purely private adventure.” He added: “This is indeed 
an anomaly since there can be no truly Catholic life, least of all any such 
spiritual life, without the liturgy. The latter is par excellence the spiritual 
life of the Church and therefore officially also that of the faithful as members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

Because of his excellent education, he could be expected to bring due 
proportion to the liturgical movement. Marx evaluates his literary goods in 
this manner: “Possessed of a good knowledge of the liturgy, well-versed in 
modern and Scholastic philosophy, particularly social philosophy, trained 
in languages, English literature, and to a degree in theology, with also some 
understanding and appreciation of sacred art and music, he was uniquely 
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qualified to initiate the program of St. Pius X in the English speaking world” 
(p. 106). 

Readers of this review will note his theological moorings: “Once he saw 
that, in the providence of God, his lifework would chiefly be the populariza- 
tion of the liturgy, he made a systematic study of theology, concentrating 
on St. Thomas, Scheeben, and the Church Fathers. From his study of St. 
John Chrysostom’s commentaries on the Pauline epistles he received his 
clear concept of the Mystical Body and of the essential role of the laity in 
the Church” (p. 123). 

He was right in relating social reform to the liturgy. But it seems that 
today many Christians may be receiving the sacraments without real per- 
sonal reform or without the reform of institutions spoken of by Pope Pius XI. 
“Michel’s frequent quotation ‘Not paper programs, not highsounding, 
unfulfilled resolutions once renewed the world, but new and living men born 
out of the depths of Christianity.’ Individual actions presuppose individual 
piety and sanctity; social action likewise presupposes a social piety and 
sanctification. The latter is provided for by active and intelligent participa- 
tion in the corporate worship of the Mystical Body; the former should in 
general find its inspiration in the same place, Michel maintained. As Pius XI 
remarked, ‘In the final analysis all permanent Catholic social reform begins 
in the sanctuary.’ Without the liturgy, without the redeeming power of 
Christ, there is much danger, Virgil Michel believed, that Catholic social 
action will often end in a rootless activism in which the human, not the 
divine, predominates” (208-9). 

The defect is still one of religious individualism. It will continue to be so 
for a long time. This book will aid many in understanding the problem of 
worship and social reform. It deserves the wide acceptance it is receiving. 


St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. J. J. O’Sutuivan 


Faro AND Etuics: THE THEOLOGY oF H. RicHarp NieBunr. Edited by 
Paul Ramsey. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. xiv + 306. $5.00. 

Faith and Ethics is ostensibly a Festschrift written by nine American 
theologians in honor of H. Richard Niebuhr, former President of Elmhurst 
College (Evangelical and Reformed) and currently Director of Graduate 
Studies at Yale University. However, except for one chapter, the volume is 
only incidentally concerned with an appraisal of Niebuhr’s theology, to the 
extent of using his basic theological position as a prelude for religious com- 
mentary on a variety of questions, ranging from a theoretical study of valua- 
tion to the analysis of “the Kingdom of God in America.” 

Hans Frei’s chapter on the theology of Richard Niebuhr deals concisely 
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with the triad of faith, religious knowledge, and value, which he believes are 
practically identified by Niebuhr and give the clue to a synthetic summary 
of his thought. Faith, in Niebuhr’s vocabulary, is not the human response 
to an objective (and miraculous) divine revelation, but something compa- 
rable to the practical reason of Immanuel Kant. According to Niebuhr, “the 
standpoint of faith, of a self directed towards gods or God, and the stand- 
point of practical reason, of a self with values and with a destiny, are not 
incompatible; they are probably identical” (p. 92). The object or content of 
this faith is primarily God, yet not His essence or nature as such, but the 
value of His being to us. “The being we talk about in Christianity is, what- 
ever else he is, a value and absolute value, that is a being on whom the self 
feels wholly dependent for any worth as well as any existence it possesses” 
(p. 68). So closely are religious knowledge (uniquely derived from faith) and 
valuation associated, says Niebuhr, that no absolutely valid values of any 
kind can be had independently of the knowledge of God. He is sharply criti- 
cal of those modern systems of philosophy which assume, without proof, 
that ethical absolutes are knowable apart from religious faith. 

From the Catholic standpoint, therefore, Niebuhr is correct in questioning 
the dogmatism of non-theistic moralists who pretend to build an ethical 
system without the acknowledgment of God. But his neo-Kantian concept 
of faith as a religious label for the practical reason keeps him from meeting 
the secularist ethicians head on. His deity is too nearly like the mental con- 
struct of the secularists to make his position much different from theirs. 

James Gustafson deals only lightly with Niebuhr’s theology. He uses it to 
focus his own critical estimate of Christian ethics and social policy, which is 
refreshingly candid in the contrast he makes between Protestant and Cath- 
olic ethical systems, arising from their different cultural attitudes. “In com- 
parison with Catholicism, Protestantism has little culture of its own. The 
perpetuation of a culture depends upon at least a relative absolutization of a 
particular ethos. This ethos enfolds itself in cultural systems, including 
philosophy, theology, art, music, literature and ethics. Part of the ethos of 
Protestantism is that no culture can be absolutized; no philosophy can finally 
determine the definition of faith, and no moral code can be equated with the 
moral law of nature. This ‘Protestant principle’ is both the glory and the 
temptation of Protestant social ethics. Catholic ethics has a substantial body 
of traditional moral theology, grounded in a substantive view of the moral 
orders of creation. To be sure, this theology is flexible. Yet the Catholic has 
more to turn to than a minimal church culture centering on a critical prin- 
ciple. He has both a historical tradition and an ontology. Thus his ground 
for standing against the secular culture is specific, concrete and full of con- 
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tent” (p. 137). Protestantism, on the other hand, “more easily identifies 
itself with the given structures,” with the moral environment in which it is 
placed. If this is traditionally Christian, the Protestant can be a hidebound 
traditionalist; if it is secularist, he can adapt himself with less strain than 
his Catholic neighbor. 

Among the other contributors to the volume—Waldo Beach, Julian Hartt, 
Robert Michaelsen, Carl Michalson, Raymond Morris, Liston Pope, and 
George Schrader—the first-named has a chapter on “A Theological Analysis 
of Race Relations” which alone is worth the price of the book. He examines 
the current problem of desegregation in the perspective of Christian prin- 
ciples to which a Catholic can largely subscribe. The very notion of an 
integrated community of different races, he explains, is founded on the doc- 
trine of man’s common origin and uniform destiny, as revealed to us in the 
Scriptures. So also the trust of the sociologist that improved race relations 
are possible, that a segregated society can gradually become integrated 
“displays a reliance on God the Redeemer” and His grace which transcends 
the limits of social philosophy. 

With obvious reservations, Faith and Ethics is specially commended to 
teachers of ethics and moral theology as a scholarly compendium of present- 
day thought among Protestant ethicians in America. Careful references to 
hundreds of sources, a complete bibliography of Niebuhr’s writings (by and 
about), and a good index add to the value of a readable and highly provoca- 
tive book. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN SCIENCE. By P. J. McLaughlin. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 374. $7.50. 

The first part of this volume, ‘Traditional and Modern Views of Science,” 
contains a very compendious treatment of the theory and grounds of science, 
the relations between science and philosophy, and the proofs for the exist- 
ence of God. The discussion of a great number of individual topics has of 
necessity made the treatment of most of them rather cursory. This seems, 
however, to accord with the author’s intention of presenting ‘“‘some science 
for the philosopher and some philosophy for the man of science” (p. 5). The 
book accomplishes this purpose. It should accordingly prove useful as an 
introductory text for either the scientist or the philosopher who is ignorant 
of the other field. It should be noted that all may not agree with the author’s 
treatment of some rather controverted questions. For example, the validity 
of some of his statements concerning the law of entropy and its use in a 
proof for the existence of God can be questioned (pp. 167 ff.). Likewise, 
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from the data that the earth and the universe are some five billion years old, 
it is hardly a necessary consequence that “the date of Creation is 5 billion 
B.C.” (p. 171). 

The second part of the book, “The Church Speaks on Science,” contains 
the most important pronouncements of Pius XII on science and its relation 
to religion and morality. (Some papal documents are also given to illustrate 
the discussion in the first part.) This section should be enlightening for those 
who still feel that the Church is indifferent, if not opposed, to science. 
Pius XII speaks with great erudition and in minute detail about many 
current scientific and technological discoveries, and in each case he places 
them in their proper dogmatic and moral perspective. The volume is accord- 
ingly an excellent source for anyone who wishes to know the attitude of the 
Church to various aspects of contemporary science. In addition to extended 
selections from the major allocutions, the book contains a list of all the acts 
of Pius XII relating to science and technology. A six-page bibliography 
contains many other pertinent books. 


Woodstock College Paut J. McCartay, S.J. 
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INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFTENSCHAU FUR BIBELWISSENSCHAFT UND 
GRENZGEBIETE 4 (1955-1956) nos. 1-2. Edited by F. Stier. Diisseldorf: 
Patmos, 1957. Pp. xi + 272. Each new volume of this valuable bibli- 
ography shows evidence that the editor is trying to make improvements and 
eliminate mistakes. However, new errors sometimes creep in; v.g., OLZ is 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, not “Orientalische,” and Semitica should be 
spelled without an acute accent. In the present “Verzeichnis der Zeitschrif- 
ten,” places of publication are not given; this is a highly dubious improve- 
ment. Some journals are not represented, e.g., Anatolian Studies and Ca- 
nadian Journal of Theology. In the list of journals used in a current volume 
it would be a distinct advantage to have indicated the places in the volume 
where a journal appears. Biblical and Oriental scholars must be very grateful 
to the editor and his collaborators and wish them all success in continuing 


this important work. 
George S. Glanzman, S.J. 


GRIECHISCH-DEUTSCHES WORTERBUCH ZU DEN SCHRIFTEN DES NEUEN 
TESTAMENTS UND DER UBRIGEN URCHRISTLICHEN LITERATUR. Fascicle 1: 
A—dmomdavaw, cols. 1-192. Fascicle 2: drorhéw—dreyeipw, cols. 193-384. 
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By Walter Bauer. Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1957. English readers 
who have been aided by the translation of the fourth edition of Prof. Bauer’s 
indispensable manual for the vocabulary of the NT are happy that, deszice 
ill health, the author continues to supplement and revise his work. In the 
two fascicles at hand one notices the many periodical entries, some as late as 
1955; and the English and American contributions listed prove that tke 
volume has been most carefully prepared. In cases where doctrinal differ- 
ences between Protestants and Catholics occur, the literature for both sides 
is fully given. As a result, this book will continue to be a treasure for all who 
wish to understand the Scriptures. 
J. J. Collins, S.J. 


THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF SEMINARIES AND UNIVERSITIES OF 
Stupies. By James J. Markham. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 184. $2.00. The promulgation by 
Pius XII early in 1957 of the Apostolic Constitution Sedes sapientiae on the 
training of religious clerics is the latest significant legislative act of the Holy 
See on seminary matters. M.’s treatise presents a concise account of papal 
interest and authority in ecclesiastical education prior to this document. He 
proposes “to indicate the history of the Congregation, its juridical com- 
petence, and to outline and comment upon the laws and regulations— 
especially the Apostolic Constitution Deus scientiarum dominus—under 
which it conducts its business at the present time.” The first two chapters 
briefly narrate the origin and development of papal interest in ecclesiastical 
education, mentioning the catechetica! schools of the early fourth century, 
the monastic schools of the Dark Ages, the cathedral schools and universities 
of the Middle Ages, and the seminaries after Trent. Personal papal control 
gave way first to the College of Cardinals and ended in the erection of a 
special Congregation in 1915. The third and fourth chapters deal with the 
authority of Congregations in general and of the Congregation of Seminaries 
in particular. A commentary on Deus scientiarum dominus constitutes the 
main single section of the book. There follow two short chapters on particular 
legislation and procedural practice. Statistical information with the text of 
Deus scientiarum dominus and its accompanying ordinationes is appended. 

Leo H. Larkin, S.J. 


EASTERN CHRISTIANITY IN InpIA: A HisToRY OF THE SYRO-MALABAR 
CHURCH FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PRESENT Day. By Cardinal 
Eugene Tisserant. Translated by E. R. Hambye, S.J. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1957. Pp. xviii + 266. $4.75. Basically, a translation of the 
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monograph which appeared originally in the Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique 14, 3089-3162, under the title “Syro-Malabare (Eglise).” T.’s 
plan was not to present a detailed account of the long history of this ancient 
Christian community, but to delineate the main lines of the struggles, suc- 
vesses, and failures which the Syro-Malabar Christians experienced under 
Portuguese rule and up to the present day. Since the original was published 
in 1941, additions and corrections necessitated by subsequent discoveries 
have been made with the approval of the author. Among the additions 
embodied are: the problem of St. Thomas the Apostle in India; the relations 
between the Syrians and the Jesuits (summed up in the Synod of Diamper and 
its aftermath); the contributions of Bishop Lavigne and Bishop Medleycott 
to the reestablishment of the Syro-Malabar hierarchy; the history of the 
Indian Jacobites during the nineteenth century and the recent reunion 
movement among them. All statistics have been corrected to include de- 
velopments up until 1956. Of the four appendices, one is especially note- 
worthy. It records the development of the Syro-Malabar liturgy, beginning 
with earliest practices before the advent of the Portuguese, proceeding 
through the various stages of Latinization, and concluding with the present 
situation. In transforming this dictionary article into a valuable book, the 
translator has extended the bibliography to fifty pages, incorporating recent 
publications on Eastern Christianity and allied subjects. He has also added 
an historical list of bishops in Malabar, a chronology of major events, two 
detailed maps indicating ecclesiastical foundations, and fifteen photographic 


plates. 
Dominic Maruca, S.J. 


Livinc LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC WorsHIP. By Cyril Korolevsky. Trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater. Westminster: Newman, 1957. Pp. ix + 195. 
$3.50. A familiarity with the historical development of the Church’s 
position on the vernacular is essential for intelligent discussion of its use 
today. K., himself a priest of the Byzantine rite and consultor to the Eastern 
Congregation in Rome, is well qualified to discuss the history of this question. 
Foremost among conclusions that emerge from this study is the Church’s 
continued concern for intelligent participation in her worship, as is evi- 
denced by her respect for the use of living languages in the East and, up 
until the Council of Trent, in the West; but with this an equal concern 
for languages capable of being accurately translated and of surrounding 
her rites with the requisite solemnity. One notes with disappointment that 
opposition at Trent to the Reformers, together with the recurring problems 
of nationalism, local politics, and a lack of unbiased information at Rome, 
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have done so much to becloud real issues and hinder progress in the use of 
the vernacular. Although this book is intended not merely for the special- 
ist in ecclesiastical history, it is still true that the “intelligent” reader K. 
speaks of must have more than an introductory acquaintance with history 
and with the geography and basic language differences among the peoples 
of the Near East and northern and eastern Europe. Two articles by Canon 
Martimort (Maison-Dieu, n. 11 [1947]) are cited more than once. The first 
we recommend as a general introduction to K.’s more involved historical 
inquiry; the second as a further development of the current question about 
living languages in the liturgy of the West. 
Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


THE CuurcH’s YEAR OF GRACE 1: ADVENT TO CANDLEMAS. By Pius 
Parsch. Translated by William G. Heidt, O.S.B. Collegeville: Liturgical 
Press, 1957. Pp. 472. $4.00 (cloth), $2.75 (paper). What Dom Gué- 
ranger’s L’Année liturgique was to the rebirth of the liturgical spirit in the 
nineteenth century, Dr. Parsch’s Das Jahr des Heiles is to its full maturing 
in the twentieth. In English translation the second and third volumes have 
previously appeared, while the fourth still remains to be completed. Three 
short introductions at the beginning and two further on afford summary but 
profound analyses of the Church’s year and of the various phases of the 
Christmas cycle. The heart of the book is devoted to theological, devotional, 
and even historical reflections drawn from the divine office and the Mass 
for each day of the season and for each saint’s feast. Without disregarding 
the commemorative elements in Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany, P. 
prefers to point up some of the richer implications that lie in Christ’s other 
‘“‘advents” and “epiphanies”—in grace and in the Parousia especially. 
Priests and religious will find here valuable material for sermons and excel- 
lent five- or ten-minute preparations for daily Mass and the divine office. 
To the layman, too, it will open up the Church’s liturgy as a true source of 
piety in which Christ’s coming and manifestation to the world are made 
ever-present realities. 

Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


Two Portraits or St. TERESA oF ListEux. By Etienne Robo. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. 238. $3.25. 
This revised and enlarged edition within two years of its original publication 
is one of the first writings about St. Teresa in the light of the recent publica- 
tion of the photostats of the manuscript version of The Story of a Soul. 
R. makes many comparisons with what has traditionally been said concerning 
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the Little Flower’s life and what he finds at variance with this in her original 
manuscript. He considers Teresa’s whole life from childhood to cloister and 
finds enough discrepancies between biographies and interpretations thus far 
published and what is revealed in Teresa’s own writings to call into question 
whether we have really received the true picture of the Saint. His conclusion 
is that while we may have to change our present views about St. Teresa, 
the new evidence will prove her all the more a real woman who became a 


saint in spite of herself. 
R. W. Sams, S.J. 


THE MopErN Apostte. By Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. Chicago: Fides, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 148. $2.95. Those who would see in Catholic Action some- 
thing more than an ecclesiastical “school spirit,” more than mere supereroga- 
tion, must find their starting point in the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
From this dogma with all its social implications will come a realization of 
the role that the apostolate must play in the life of each member of Christ— 
the Christ who continues the work of man’s salvation through His Mystical 
Body. With this as his introduction and central theme, Fr. Putz proceeds 
to sketch the practical sides of the family, the student, the worker, and the 
parish apostolates, laying great stress on the fundamental Christian aposto- 
late, the Holy Sacrifice, from which all other forms derive their meaning 
and efficacy. As fresh and lively as is its presentation, the book nevertheless 
lacks a certain unity—especially in Part 3, which deals with our Lord’s 
life—a defect doubtless due to its previous appearance in serial form. 
Still, we welcome this inspiring addition to the growing library of popular 


books on the lay apostolate. 
Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


THe Dicnity oF MAN 1n MopERN Papa Doctrine: Leo XIII To 
Prius XII (1878-1955). By Giles J. Staab, O.F.M.Cap. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1957. Pp. vi + 154. In this doctorate 
thesis S. attempts to analyze mainly the concept of man’s natural dignity. 
Chapter 1 shows the “delicate balance” between the realities God and man, 
and how in the course of history man’s tendency has been to destroy that 
balance by humanizing what is divine and divinizing what is human. Against 
this anthropocentric humanism the popes opposed dynamic Christian 
humanism. Chapter 2 treats of some constitutive elements of man’s dignity: 
his body and soul, his intellect and will, the image of God that he bears in 
his being, and the dominion he wields over the visible world. Chapter 3 
confines the practical conclusions to three fields of activity: man in the socio- 
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economic world, man as the object of medical practice, and man as the basis 
of law. The last chapter contains a summary, with reiterated emphasis 
placed on the social aspect of man’s dignity. S. stresses man’s natural dignity 
“because [it] is important as a broad basis of appeal to men of good will of 
almost every persuasion.” By his keen analysis of pertinent texts from a 
sampling of “about four thousand documents,” S. has made that appeal 
unmistakably clear. 
Renato Puentevella, S.J. 


ANCIENT RoMAN RELIcIon. By F. C. Grant. The Library of Religion 8. 
N.Y.: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. xxxv + 252. $3.50 (cloth), $1.75 (paper). 
The author has already published Hellenistic Religions in the same series. 
The book has an introduction, containing a brief outline of the stages in the 
development of Roman religion, and short bibliographical references; both 
are useful. Long literary passages have been included, but the emphasis is 
on their religious significance. The arrangement of texts is more or less in 
the historical order. Though the work does not pretend to completeness, 
there are some texts and authors, e.g., Lucretius, we might have expected to 
find included. The author gives his own translations. 


PHILON D’ALEXANDRIE: LA MIGRATION D’ABRAHAM. Introduction, critical 
text, translation, and notes by R. Cadiou. Sources chrétiennes 47. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1955. Pp. 91. Philo’s writing has had considerable 
influence on the early Church Fathers; in particular, the present work was 
used by Clement of Alexandria and by Origen. Hence, it is by no means out 
of place to include it in the series Sources chrétiennes. The general plan of the 
series is followed here. The translator. recognizes the value of manuscript 
A, which has occasionally been used in preference to the options in the Cohn- 
Wendland collation. 
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